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PREFACE 


AN  analysis  of  modern  English  poetry  must  force  on  us  a 
conviction  sufficiently  alarming,  and  one  that,  at  the  outset, 
may  seem  least  concerned  with  poetry. 

Stated  briefly,  it  is  this.  When  Mind  relaxes  to  its  least 
point  of  vitality,  Life  itself  is  in  danger  of  a  collapse,  for  when 
vitality  of  mind  goes,  stability  in  the  action  of  life  ceases. 

Criticism  of  that  action  as  a  sociological  process  is  but  to 
trifle  with  its  surface  expression,  for  all  surface  effects  in  con¬ 
sciousness  are  but  the  automatic  response  to  a  cause  generated 
in  the  sub-conscious,  and  where  disintegration  of  mind  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  we  are  aware  that  disintegration  is  about  to  attack  the 
action  of  Life. 

Order,  as  a  surface  expression  of  Life,  must  have  its  being 
in  a  constructive  substance  of  Mind,  and  we  no  longer  need 
excuses  in  making  the  statement  that  a  reaction  to  grand  form  in 
Art  alone  can  construct  and  vitalise  that  substance  we  call  Mind. 

■ 

That  disintegration  of  Mind,  as  expressed  in  Art,  is  almost 
a  universal  condition  on  earth  to-day  need  not  be  stated.  Its 
horrible  evidence  is  apparent  wherever  books  are  printed,  pictures 
exhibited,  and  music  played.  National  labels  here  are  but 
variations  in  a  condition  of  chaos.  There  is  no  local  point  of 
earth  space  where  order  exists,  because  there  is  no  point,  as  a 
governing  eminence,  where  grand  form  is  expressed  in  Art. 

Wi 

That  much  we  must  say  here  in  disavowing  a  respect  for  a 
valuation  in  nationalism.  There  is  at  present  no  such  thing 
as  an  individual  nation  on  earth,  because  there  is  no  collective 
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expression  of  Mind  in  any  group  of  people  which  might  define 
them  as  higher  beings  than  the  mob  that  surrounds  them. 

That  nationalism  has  been  claimed  as  a  value  in  Art  is  only 
to  say  that  at  intervals  a  great  mind  has  chosen  to  appear  in  a 
particular  locality  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  this  choice  is  inevit¬ 
ably  conditioned  by  the  quality  of  an  audience  prepared  for  its 
appearance.  Thus  Beethoven  must  appear  in  Germany,  where 
the  sound  symbol  has  been  carefully  developed,  just  as  Shake¬ 
speare  must  appear  in  England,  where  the  word  has  reached  its 
greatest  powers  of  definition. 

It  is  the  English  language,  therefore,  that  conditions  a  vitality 
of  Mind  in  England,  and  makes  that  irregularly  formed  patch  of 
earth  a  locality  in  universal  consciousness,  whose  surface  effect 
will  be  that  of  maintaining  some  semblance  of  order  in  the  action 
of  earth  Life. 

In  England,  the  governing  symbol  of  Mind  is  poetry.  Again, 
this  statement  has  nothing  to  do  with  nationalism.  It  under¬ 
stands  simply  that  when  Greek  ceased  to  be  the  active  material 
in  defining  poetry,  its  function  passed  to  the  most  fluid  medium 
in  words  now  existing  on  earth. 

Homer,  Sappho,  and  Shakespeare  are,  therefore,  all  equal 
expressions  in  that  nationalism  of  Mind,  whose  country  is  poetry. 
Other  languages  may  have  contributed  good  exercises  in  poetry, 
but  that  creative  energy  which  recreates  all  other  expressions  of 
itself  has  but  two  sources :  Greek  and  English. 

It  may  not  be  an  over-serious  thing  that  modern  England 
should  have  succumbed  to  the  disintegration  of  plastic  form, 
for,  save  in  the  one  instance  of  Turner,  great  creative  vision  in 
plastic  art  has  chosen  other  localities  on  earth  for  an  expression. 
It  is  rather  a  failure  in  dignity  than  morals  that  the  English 
artists  should  have  joined  the  clowns  of  Europe,  and  submitted 
themselves  to  the  buffooneries  of  Epstein  and  Augustus  John.  A 
general  failure  to  define  values  may  be  apparent  here,  but  for 


the  rest  it  is  but  an  automatic  reaction  to  the  collapse  of  all  form 
symbolism,  which  was  the  cause  of  that  other  collapse  into  bar¬ 
barism,  whose  effect  was  the  war  of  1914,  and  which  was 
heralded  by  the  uproar  of  Primitivism  in  Art  that  broke  out  in 
1913,  and  which  is  still  doing  its  best  to  demoralise  all  stability 
of  Mind  in  Europe. 

That  England,  of  all  other  nations  involved  in  the  political 
struggle,  still  maintains  a  governing  principle  in  order,  we  con¬ 
ceive  due  to  the  simple  fact  that  poetry  still  remains  a  vitalised 
element  in  the  English  mind. 

In  other  words,  that  gigantic  impetus  sent  forth  into  futurity 
by  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethans  maintained  its  vibrant 
energy,  in  spite  of  such  temporary  sterilisations  as  the  Augustan 
Age  and  the  Lake  School,  until  the  re-affirmation  of  passion  and 
beauty  in  poetry  at  the  dawn  of  the  last  century,  which  has  kept 
it  in  action  till  to-day. 

But  at  the  word  to-day  we  hesitate  nervously,  for  here,  at 
the  dawn  of  a  new  century,  we  find  its  promise  of  utterance  die 
away  in  mutterings  and  whispers. 

All  great  expression  in  Art  must  have  both  its  forerunners 
and  its  followers.  It  never  appears  as  an  isolated  phenomenon, 
but  as  a  transfusion  of  energy  in  the  radius  of  its  own  projection. 
Therefore,  when  three  such  definite  statements  in  poetry  as  James 
Elroy  Flecker,  Rupert  Brooke,  and  Walter  de  la  Mare  make 
their  appearance,  we  have  the  right  to  assume  that  mental  energy 
is  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  a  renaissance  is  heralded  in  poetry. 

We  in  Australia  who  have  for  some  years  watched  this  pro¬ 
jection  intently  have  been  assured  that  its  initial  utterance  must 
lead  again  to  one  of  those  dynamic  expressions  in  creative  energy 
which  would  carry  a  dying  age  back  to  vitality  of  Mind,  and 
rid  us  for  a  little  of  the  primitive  beast  in  man  triumphant 
over  all  vital  issues  in  Life  and  Art.  With  the  portent 
of  such  minds  as  Flecker,  Brooke,  and  de  la  Mare,  we  might 


still  continue  to  wait  patiently,  trusting  that  the  powers 
of  destiny  have  but  delayed  a  little  their  avatar;  but  within  the 
last  couple  of  years  our  analysis  of  English  poetry  has  forced 
us  to  realise  the  sickening  truth  that  its  initial  energy  has  sud¬ 
denly  collapsed,  and  that  poetry  itself  is  being  swept  downwards 
to  that  abyss  of  primitive  vacuity,  which  is  intellectual  death. 

The  evidence  of  this  is  apparent  in  the  present  surface  re¬ 
sponse  to  poetry,  where  we  find  not  only  a  collapse  of 
all  vital  imagery  in  passion  and  beauty,  but  a  disintegration  in 
those  forms  by  which  passion  and  beauty  alone  can  be  defined. 

The  year  1916  saw  the  advent  of  the  Sitwell-trio  and 
“Wheels.”  This  production  was  insignificant  in  itself,  and  the 
Sitwells  but  automatons  of  a  general  condition;  but  they  were 
the  clearest  expression  of  that  condition,  and  there  was  so  little 
power  of  resistance  in  the  poetic  consciousness  that  the  last  year 
has  seen  a  very  wide  collapse  elsewhere  in  the  same  direction. 
The  vague  and  trivial  largeness  of  Squire,  the  increasing  banality 
of  Masefield,  and  disarticulation  of  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  the 
flaccidity  of  Freeman,  and  the  sterility  of  Drinkwater,  even  the 
exquisite  but  quiet  music  of  Walter  de  la  Mare,  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  fresh  felicities  of  W.  H.  Davies,  could  not  prevent  this. 
Younger  poets,  such  as  W.  J.  Turner,  Robert  Graves,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Shanks,  have  lost  their  way.  Harold  Monro  has  openly 
aided  disintegration,  and  D.  H.  Lawrence  has  been  decaying 
publicly  for  some  time. 

The  way  had  been  prepared  in  part  by  Ezra  Pound  and  the 
Imagists,  and  the  loud  gabble  of  the  Primitives  in  other  expres¬ 
sions,  chiefly  in  Art.  The  work  of  the  latest  poetic  recruits  shows 
a  startling  descent :  the  slovenly  cleverness  of  the  Sitwells,  their 
woodenly  perverted  imagery  has  grown  from  a  merely  amusing 
phenomenon  into  a  definite  danger,  not  because  it  possessed  any 
fraction  of  power,  but  because  it  found  no  vital  expression  to 
resist  it.  Life  is  petrified  or  merged  into  a  dissolution  of  all 
structure  by  these  feeble  creatures  who  find  it  much  easier  to 
declare  form  an  abstraction  than  to  create  the  passionate  image 


of  desire,  born  in  the  blood,  and  moulded  by  the  dynamic  energies 
of  the  mind. 

For  all  serious  values  in  poetry  must  reside  in  the  concrete 
image,  which  must  be  defined  by  a  curve  in  emotional  rhythm. 

All  that  may  be  definable  of  the  action  and  passion  of  Life 
must  seek  an  absolute  imagery  in  its  projection.  The  body  here 
is  spirit,  for  only  by  a  perfected  definition  of  Form  in  Art  can 
Form  become  a  constructive  substance  in  Mind. 


If  poetry  fails  the  English  Mind,  the  greatest  stronghold 
against  physical  disorder  is  going  to  fail  the  earth;  for  the  action 
of  England  in  modernity  is  that  of  Rome  in  antiquity,  which  is 
but  to  say  that  the  Roman  mind  still  governs  all  problems  of 
order. 

Nevertheless,  a  surface  stability  in  affairs  cannot  long  resist 
an  undermining  effect  of  devitalisation  in  Mind.  We  have  seen 
England  accept  mob  disorder  in  plastic  art,  and  no  effort  has 
arisen  to  resist  it.  Is  she,  then,  going  to  accept  the  same  destruc¬ 
tive  attack  in  poetry? 

That  question  must  remain  for  the  present  unanswered. 


We  send  this  anthology  of  poems  in  the  English  language 
to  England  without  any  preconceptions  of  its  possible  reception. 
For  that  reason,  I  shall  not  stand  on  its  threshold  with  an  air 
of  humility,  as  inviting  the  patronage  of  an  audience,  or  with 
any  analysis  of  its  value  that  might  be  assumed  as  arrogant.  To 
do  either  could  only  insult  the  high  quality  of  its  achievement, 
but  no  statement  of  a  value  in  Art  can  have  authority  till  the 
Art  itself  has  forced  that  valuation  on  Life. 


Therefore,  the  projection  of  this  work  must  remain  either 
stimulus  towards  the  reanimation  of  Form  and  Imagery  in 
etry,  or  no  more  than  a  chance  gesture  of  repudiation  at  the 
spair  which  is  overtaking  effort  on  earth. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  an  assumption  of  nationalism 
[uld  seem  to  differentiate  this  utterance  in  English  from  its 
'st  genesis  of  utterance  in  England,  but  under  the  present  con- 
lion  of  muddle  in  Mind-valuations,  we  must  accept  the  accident 
a  geographical  isolation,  and  label  our  poetry  “Australian.” 

Beyond  that,  we  have  no  concern  for  these  variations  in 
free  of  rock  and  mud  which  pass  for  national  distinctions  on 
rth.  Our  valuation  is  one  of  Mind  only,  which  disregards 
localisations  in  Time  and  Space,  and  which  alone  can  become 
:  symbol  of  a  value  in  eternity. 


NORMAN  LINDSAY. 


COLOMBINE. 


Hugh 

McCrae 


Exit  the  ribald  clown — 

Enter  like  bubbling  wine, 
Lighter  than  thistle-down, 

Sweet  little  Colombine. 

Whisht !  and  behold  the  game, 
Long  eyes  and  pointed  chin ; 
Paler  than  candle-flame, 

At  her  feet  Harlequin. 

Look  how  their  shadows  run, 
Swift  as  she  flies  from  him ! — 
Moths  in  the  morning  sun, 

Out  of  a  garden  dim. 

Faint  through  the  fluttering 
Fall  of  a  flute  divine, 

Softly  the  ’cellos  sing : 

“Colombine,  Colombine  ” 

•  •  •  •  • 
Softly  the  ’cellos  sing: 
“Colombine"  ■  .  . 

“ Colombine ” 
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V 


Hugh 

McCrae 


JUNE  MORNING. 

The  twisted  apple,  with  rain  and  magian  fire 
Caught  in  its  branches  from  the  early  dawn, 

I,  from  my  bed,  through  the  fogged  pane,  see,  and 
desire 

Of  its  sharp  sweetness,  something;  green  the  lawn 
And  stiff  with  pointed  spears  of  daffodils  run  wild ; 
The  sluggard  sun  draws  the  drowned  Daphne  back 
to  life — 

And  all  the  drowsy  doves,  brown  sparrows,  husband, 
wife, 

Are  stirring  on  the  house-tops — child  to  early  child 
Coo-eeing  and  calling;  blind  windows  open  eyes.  .  . 
And  in  the  air  the  bitter  fragrance  floats 
Of  someone’s  gardener’s  pipe;  I  will  arise 
And  in  the  stinging  shower  forget  gold  motes, 

Thick  pillows,  blankets,  books ;  travel  the  wholesome 
road 

And  give  my  body  to  the  sun. 
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THE  PANTLER’S  SON.  Hugh 

McCrae 

In  the  mad  moonlight,  all  alone, 

Sits  little  John,  the  pantler’s  son, 

Upon  the  great  carved  stair  o’  stone 
Below  the  trees  of  Avalon. 

The  castle  windows,  shining  bright, 

Let  down  broad  banners  on  the  grass ; 

While,  ghostly-wise,  across  the  night 
The  King’s  white  peacocks  slowly  pass. 

Now  strikesThe  drum!  .  .  .  The  merry  flute 
Trills  like  a  pear-thief  bird  in  June; 

And  through  the  rout  (where  foot  to  foot 
My  lord  and  lady  keep  the  tune), 

Love  and  the  Devil,  lapped  in  lace, 

Blow  burning  eyes  and  pinch  the  tips 

Of  tendril  fingers,  till  each  face, 

Capitulate,  curves  up  the  lips. 

The  music  shakes  the  orange  leaves ; 

And  from  their  circling  pedestals 

The  gods  steal  down,  like  naked  thieves, 

And  leap  the  green-grown  terrace  walls. 

Then  down  below  by  Avalon, 

Where  open-eyed  as  in  a  trance 

Sits  little  John,  the  pantler’s  son, 

Dreaming  he  dreams — the  statues  dance. 
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FANTASY. 

I  love  to  lie  under  the  lemon 
That  grows  by  the  fountain; 

To  see  the  stars  flutter  and  open 
Along  the  blue  mountain. 

To  hear  the  last  wonderful  piping 
That  rises  to  heaven 

(Six  quavers  to  sum  up  delight  in, 

And  sorrow  in  seven). 

To  dream  that  the  mythic  wood- women — 
Each  brown  as  the  honey 

The  bees  took  their  toll  of  from  Hybla, 

On  days  that  were  sunny — 

Come  parting  the  hedge  of  my  garden 
To  dance  a  light  measure 

With  soft  little  feet  on  the  green  sward, 
Peak-pointed  for  pleasure. 

While  Pan,  on  a  leopard  reclining, 

And  birds  on  his  shoulder, 

Gives  breath  to  a  flute’s  wanton  sighing 
Until  their  eyes  smoulder. 

Then,  lo,  in  the  pool  of  the  valley 
Cries  centaur  to  centaur, 

As,  plashing,  they  leap  the  white  moonbuds 
The  goddess  had  leant  o’er. 

They  climb  the  steep  sides  of  the  chasm 
With  hollowy  thunder — 

Whole  cliffs  at  the  stroke  of  their  hoof-beats 
Split,  tumbling  asunder. 
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They  climb  the  steep  sides  of  the  chasm, 
And  rush  through  the  thicket 
That  chokes  up  the  pathways  that  lead  to 
My  green  garden  wicket. 

They  seize  on  the  dancing  wood-women, 
And  kick  poor  Pan  over 
The  back  of  his  fat  spotted  leopard 
Amid  the  lush  clover. 

So  I  wake,  and  eagerly  listen — 

But  only  the  fountain, 

Still  sleeping  and  sobbing,  complains  at 
The  foot  of  the  mountain. 
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THE  DEATHLESS  GODS. 

Like  a  young  lover  (who  as  yet  doth  feel 
No  lion  stirring  in  his  fiery  blood), 

At  dawn  I  saw  the  gold-winged  Phoebus  kneel 
Before  Aurora  on  the  ocean  flood. 

She  kissed  him  kindly,  and  he  straightway  grew 
Pufft  up  with  amorous  play,  and  climbed  the  skies 

Until  he  met  her  mouth  .  .  .  and,  thigh  to  thew, 
Each  read  the  baby  in  the  other’s  eyes. 

O,  often  have  I  seen  in  these  new  days 

The  deathless  gods,  all  naked,  without  hoods, 

As  some  old  carving,  pregnant  with  the  rays 
Of  noon  .  .  .  alive,  and  singing  in  the  woods. 

Syrinx  to  me  unfolded  in  my  hands, 

And  once  again  became  a  laughing  girl  .  .  . 

Within  my  bosom  I  have  felt  the  strands 

Let  down  by  Daphne  from  her  forehead-curl. 

I  have  beheld  Narcissus  jealously 

Stare  past  his  image  in  the  glassy  brook, 

Amazed  and  beggared  of  his  breath  to  see 
The  eyes  of  Hylas  challenging  his  look. 

But  (greatest  sight  of  all)  upon  the  wave, 

One  moonlit  night,  when  Aeolus  blew  full, 

I  saw,  mid  siren  songs,  from  out  a  cave 
Europa  riding  westward  on  her  bull. 
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MUSE-HAUNTED. 

He  heard  (and  dreamed  the  night-wind  on 
The  moon’s  gold  horn  was  blowing) 

The  music  of  far  Helicon 
Adown  Parnassus  flowing. 

And  with  that  strange,  sad  ecstasy 
Of  men  who,  slowly  sailing, 

Behold  a  mermaid  in  the  sea, 

Below  their  lantern-railing, 

Spark  like  a  star  within  the  wave  — 

So  he  with  yearning  listened, 

While  high  above  his  shadowy  cave 
The  eye  of  Venus  glistened. 

•  ••••• 

The  hawk  entowered  in  the  sky, 

The  lonely  lord  of  heaven, 

At  daybreak  saw  him  solitary; 

And  yet  again  at  even. 
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MANDRAGORE. 

Shriek  upon  shriek!  And  from  the  blackest  night 
A  flame  exultant  suddenly  is  flown; 

A  turret  window,  seeming  in  the  sky, 

Stares  down  in  gloom  its  giddy  length  of  stone. 

Alas !  What  sounds  of  direful  woe  were  they 
To  break  the  iron  silence  of  the  hour  .... 

Like  the  dry  hinge  of  some  crackt  sacring-bell, 
The  Devil  tugs  to  toll  God  out  of  power ! 

And  who  that  man  so  bold  against  the  stars, 
Daring  his  Maker  with  a  glove  of  blood 

To  strike  him  hellward  in  one  frightful  glance 
Of  devastation  to  the  Stygian  flood? 

Across  the  cobbled  path  the  long  knife  bleeds, 

Its  sticky  stream  spells  death  within  my  heart, 

As  round  a  silken  harlot-hair  I  read 

Of  this  red  crime  the  lusty  love-god’s  part. 

The  pregnant  clouds  are  bursting  into  birth, 

And  down  the  sullen  quay  the  sharp  rains  roar; 

Love,  that  was  meant  to  plant  the  seed  of  life, 
To-night  has  sown  the  dismal  mandragore. 
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.  (Fragment.) 

Or  the  black  centaurs,  statuesquely  still, 

Whose  moving  eyes  devour  the  snuffling  mares, 
And  watch  with  baneful  rage  their  nervous  strides 
Whip  the  dark  river  white,  lest  unawares 
Some  danger  seize  them  .  .  .  statuesquely  still, 
Behind  the  waving  trellises  of  cane, 

The  centaurs  feel  their  hearts  (besieged  with  blood) 
Stagger  like  anvils  when  the  sled-blows  rain 
Shower  on  shower  in  persistent  flood  .  .  . 

Now  Cornus,  he,  the  oldest  of  the  group, 

With  many  wounds,  strong  arms,  and  clay-rolled 
hair, 

Coughs  for  a  signal  to  his  dreadful  troop, 

And  springs  wide-fingered,  from  the  crackling  lair. 
Loudly  the  victims  neigh,  they  thrash  the  stream, 
They  tear  their  foemen’s  beards  with  frothy  teeth, 
And  fill  the  banks  with  sparkling  spires  of  steam 
That  heavenward  roll  in  one  tumultuous  wreath. 

Within  the  branches  of  an  ancient  oak, 

A  mother-satyr,  sleeping  with  her  young, 

Smit  by  a  sudden  stone,  upbraids  the  stroke ; 

Then  turns  to  see  from  whence  it  has  been  flung. 
Scarce  does  she  mark  the  cursed  centaur  pack, 

Than,  standing  clear,  she  blows  a  whistle  shrill, 
Which,  like  an  echo,  straight  comes  flying  back, 
Louder  and  louder  down  the  empty  hill. 

A  roar  of  hoofs,  a  lightning  view  of  eyes 

Redder  than  fire,  of  long,  straight,  whistling  manes, 
Stiff  crests,  and  tails  drawn  out  against  the  skies, 

Of  angry  nostrils  webbed  with  leaping  veins. 

The  stallions  come !  .  .  . 
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METAMORPHOSIS. 

Adown  into  the  pool  she  stept 
As  deep  as  her  white  thigh ; 

No  lotus  lily  ever  slept, 

No  swan-drawn  cloud  on  high 
(Sailing  between  the  coasts  of  heaven 
Upon  a  painted  sea), 

But  held  her  chiefest  of  the  seven 
Bright  stars  of  faery. 

And  where  she  walked  a  rippling  wreath 
Of  bubbles  swept  the  stream, 

Like  garlands,  flung  by  Triton  ’neath 
A  sculptor’s  marble  dream ; 

And  on  her  shadow  water-wings 
Of  golden  fish  were  sown 
That  flamed  and  fluttered  through  the  rings 
Of  sun-kissed  pumice-stone. 

And  powdery  blossoms  of  a  vine 
Dropped  honey  in  her  hair, 

And  chequered  leaves  spread  out  to  twine 
Green  awnings,  pricked  with  rare 
Pale  patterns ;  while  between  her  breasts, 
Grown  sleepy  at  his  play, 

A  panting  Jack-o’-lanthorn  rests 
In  sensual  delay. 

There  was  no  sound  (such  reverie 
Possessed  that  thoughtful  nook)  .  .  . 

The  music  of  a  moving  tree 
Which  rose  beside  the  brook 
And  drank  its  water — that  alone 
(Like  some  great  sonnet  read, 

Hushed  to  a  whisper)  .  .  .  made  a  tone 
Of  gold  on  silver  thread. 
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But  lo,  beyond  a  row  of  hives 

Twelve  heart-beats  from  the  place, 

A  rain-black  statue  cursed  the  gyves 
That  chained  him  to  his  base, 

Till  Jove,  through  pity  for  such  plight, 

Sent  Mercury  to  give 
Fire  to  his  soul — empyrean  light — 

To  make  the  statue  live. 

Down  from  his  pedestal  he  sprang 
Between  the  young  sweet  rods  .  .  . 

His  twisted  anklets  clashed  and  rang 
Up  to  the  startled  gods ! 

Through  musk-rose  and  through  marjoram 
He  sped  upon  the  breeze 
To  where  the  bannered  lilies  swam 
About  her  lovely  knees. 

His  breath,  caught  quickly,  drew  her  eyes’ 
Slow  petals  open,  till 
It  seemed  the  air  drank  sacrifice 
Of  some  rich-flowered  hill ; 

And,  through  the  leafage,  like  a  dove, 

Her  frightened  heart  took  wing 
To  Dian  on  a  cloud  above — 

The  Queen  of  Evening. 

No  prayer  was  ever  answered  yet 

More  swift  or  freely  free ; 

No  demi-devil,  black  as  jet, 

More  baulked  of  villainy. 

*  *  * 

For,  though  he  hold,  he  may  not  win — 

O  see  .  .  .  What  potent  charms ! 

A  lifeless  statue  clasped  within 
A  living  statue’s  arms. 
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BACCHANALIA. 

Winter  had  gone.  .  .  The  altar  smoke  of  Spring 
Filled  the  starred  night  with  dreams  too  amorous 
To  please  the  blood.  Pale  Virtue  felt  the  sting 

Swell  his  dead  flesh :  and  songs,  grown  clamorous, 
Burst  like  a  storm  between  the  far-off  trees, 

Till  the  combed  flames  of  some  wild  forest  crowd 
Flashed  i’  the  eyes  and  wove  strange  traceries 
On  wetted  hill  and  solitary  cloud. 

Anon  Silenus,  and  his  shining  hair 

Clung  in  fat  ringlets  to  the  wine-dipped  leaves 
That  bound  his  forehead,  while  he  rode  mid-air 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  his  vineyard  thieves, 

Whose  crooked  legs  could  scarce  uphold  the  weight 
His  tun-like  belly  put  on  them :  their  hips 
Swayed  out  of  time,  and  by  their  stupid  gait 
Made  the  mad  flagon  slash  his  hooded  lips 
And  mix  its  liquor  with  his  veins. 

I  saw 

A  woman,  white  as  milk,  dance  on  a  bough ; 

Her  hands  were  full  of  fire  and  burning  straw, 

And  from  her  zone  the  cruel  keys  of  hell 

Swung  o’er  the  mob.  Her  copper-coloured  curls 
Were  borne  aloft  by  angry  dragon-flies, 

Wagging  their  wings  to  lift  the  snake  of  pearls 
That  girt  about  her  temples  garland-wise ; 

And  while  she  leapt  she  cried  out  bitterly, 

Or  gnashed  her  teeth,  or  struck  upon  her  breast, 

As  if  some  devilish  tabor’s  fantasy 
Beat  in  her  ear  a  tune  that  gave  no  rest. 

Then,  at  a  blink,  she  vanisht  into  space, 

And  all  was  dark  where  she  had  lately  been, 

And  every  rock  flung  echoes  of  the  race 
Of  cloven  hooves  along  the  black  ravine. 
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Out  of  the  night  the  long  procession  roll’d. 

The  thyrsis  rattled  and  the  torches  blazed, 

Spitting  great  drops  of  molten  resin  gold 
Into  the  livid  eyes  of  those  who  gazed 
Up  at  their  God.  “We  die !”  they  called,  “we  die !” 

But  still  drew  on.  Their  sleek,  oiled  bodies  turned 
Like  lazy  waves  beneath  a  thunderous  sky, 

Where  no  sun  shines  and  all  the  stars  are  burned  .  . 
An  hundred  women  (beautiful  as  bronze 
Carven  and  moulded  to  a  form  divine), 

In  thin  diaphanous  caparisons, 

Sang  the  round  melodies  of  wildwood  wine, 

While  frolic  satyrs,  joining  hand  in  hand 

With  airy  cupids,  linked  blue  heaven  to  earth 
In  looped-up  laughingness,  that  fanned 

The  slumbrous  cedar-trees  to  rustling  mirth  .  .  . 
Then  drawn  upon  a  bed  with  oaken  wheels 
By  seven  centaurs  from  high  Pindus’  crest, 

Belated  Venus,  ’mid  the  clashing  peal 

Of  many  cymbals,  laughed ;  and  from  her  breast 
Threw  dove  on  dove  to  weave  a  canopy 

Of  wings  between  her  and  the  watching  moon, 
Until  she  faded,  dim  and  shadowy, 

As  some  deep  blossom  in  a  dark  lagoon. 

Behind  her  trooped  a  parti-coloured  train 

Of  amorous  panthers,  stretching  forth  their  necks 
Beneath  tall  hoods  of  jewell’d  cloth  and  chain; 

And  while  they  walked,  their  mouths  dropped  rose- 
white  flecks 

To  make  a  carpet  for  their  silent  feet  .  .  . 

Pale  Eunuchs  jealously  trod  after  them, 

With  sickbed  eyes  and  hearts  that  scarce  could  beat 
For  very  rage  of  love’s  lost  diadem. 

Into  the  night  I  saw  the  rabble  float, 

And  there  remained  not  one,  or  man  or  beast : 

When  lo,  the  lark !  with  one  glad  open  note, 

Bade  all  the  sky  burn  incense  in  the  east. 
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MON  REVE. 

This  strange,  sweet,  hidden  chamber  of  my  dreams : 

*  *  * 

There,  the  impulsive  bed  unfolds  its  treasury 
Of  flesh,  claspt  naked,  in  a  web  of  pearls. 

The  very  ashes  on  the  breathless  grate, 

Stirred  with  her  beauty,  multiply  their  eyes, 

Grow  red  with  longing,  till,  insatiate, 

Their  glut  o’ercomes  them,  and  their  gaze  turns  blind : 

Musk  and  warm  odours !  Like  the  floating  bloom 

Aerial  flowers  shed  invisible 

Around  the  body  of  the  splendid  girl 

Jove  comes  to  ravish  .  .  .  Throw  wide  the  window. 

Let  the  smoke  go  loose.  The  powdered  candles 

Of  the  pine  without  will  light  the  kisses 

Of  love’s  interchange. 


’Tis  half  the  pleasure 
Counted  o’er  again,  to  sift  the  darkness 
Where  a  woman’s  near;  to  touch  by  fortune 
On  a  hill  of  love,  or  feel  the  passage 
Of  her  living  breath  make  the  veins  warmer 
And  the  heart  gain  pace.  To  find  a  curled  lip, 
Underneath  the  throat  catch  and  hang  sucking 
Till  the  secret  house  of  Eros  opens 
All  its  little  doors ;  and  on  that  instant, 

To  possess  your  soul  and  dare  the  godlings 
Take  it  back  from  you ! 
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If  that  thou,  hunting  me,  couldst  feel 
The  keen  swift  pleasure  that  I  know 
Of  horses  thudding  at  my  heel 

And  clear  hot-winding  trumpet-blow, 

Thine  appetite  would  upward  soar 
Higher  than  ever  high  before. 

Whether  I  thrust  through  broken  pale 
Below  the  silent  orchard  side, 

Coasting  the  lillied  brook,  or  sail 
Triumphant  ’mid  a  barley-tide 
(Shouts  and  red-coats  be  yours  .  .  .  and  wine!) 
My  joy  is  greater  still  than  thine. 

I  reck  not,  though  beset  by  death, 

This  present  hour  is  golden-bright. 
Strong-hearted,  with  reserves  of  breath, 

I  lead  the  hounds  a  lightning  flight ; 

I  die,  and  all  is  with  me  o’er — 

But  men  have  sterner  fates  in  store. 

Then  every  rascal  riding-rip 

(For  aught  that  he  may  cock  his  hat) 

When  God,  with  Satan  for  His  “Whip,” 

Comes  posting  down,  will  grant  me  that 
A  deer’s  death’s  yet  a  death  worth  well 
The  desperate  chance  of  life  in  Hell. 
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CAL  VI  A. 

Dear  Calvia,  unlaced,  you  show 

The  happy  land  where  fairies  go 

To  hunt  your  blushes  through  the  snow  .  .  . 

Blowing  in  horns,  they  lightly  spur 

Their  tiny  steeds  of  gossamer 

O’er  changing  fields  of  loveliness 

Accordingly  as  you  undress ; 

Or,  if  perchance  at  fault,  they’ll  win 
Toward  some  jolly  shepherdkin 
To  ask  if  he  can  help  ’em  trace 
That  blush  which  started  from  your  face  .  . 
Then  off  again  with  thumbnail  bounds 
Mid  waving  whips  and  chiming  hounds  .  .  . 
The  pretty  mites  through  daisies  fly 
Along  the  highway  of  your  thigh, 

Some  leap  a  hedge  .  .  .  the  weaker  chaps 
Drop  down  and  look  for  likely  gaps. 

Nozv ,  from  your  hip,  they  view  the  pack 
In  hot  pursuit  up  Naked-Back, 

The  blush  (still  hotter)  climbs  your  throat 
While,  sharp  and  thin,  the  trumpet-note 
Summons  the  stragglers  to  the  crest 
Of  left  and  right  half-uttered  breast. 

Alas !  This  dainty  thing  is  dead !  .  .  . 

•  ••••• 

Puff  out  the  candle,  darkness  spread ; 

And  other  blushes  keep  for  bed. 
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PIERROT’S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  MOON. 

Thou  moon !  O  thou !  .  .  malicious  star 
That  seest  all  living  things  that  are, 

Or  on  the  earth,  or  where  the  sea 
Sucks  at  the  cliff’s  breast  secretly ; 

Who  knowest  e'en  th’  unclasping  hour 
Of  the  most  wisely  hidden  flower ; 

Who  movest  the  pearl-eared  mouse  to  dance 
To  the  skurr  of  a  witch’s  drum  in  France; 
Who  turnest  the  twining  skein  of  silk 
In  a  tiger’s  eye  to  a  splash  of  milk; 

Who  light’st  the  perilous  flood-tide  bliss 
Of  a  panting  grass-wife’s  hedge-row  kiss ; 

Who  drawest  a  deep  and  drowsy  shade 
For  daintier  deeds  when  they  be  played — 

By  what  croppt  elm  or  curling  vine, 

O  moon,  in  all  thy  falling  shine, 

Speeds  she,  or  sleeps  she  ?  .  .  .  Colombine ! 
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PANTERA. 


Pantera  dear,  between  us  two, 

Plow  much  is  dream  .  .  .  how  little  true? 

Is  one  a  phantom  ...  I,  or  you? 

Behold,  like  seed  of  Chronos’  shell, 

This  hour,  down-falling  from  the  bell, 
Repeats  its  iron  lie  through  Hell  .  . 

Of  love’s  own  treasure  lightly  spilled, 

Ghosts  of  desires  unfulfilled, 

Laked  with  fire  and  fiery  hilled. 

Pantera  .  .  speak  .  .  thy  daemon  bids  .  .  . 
Out  of  the  great-stoned  pyramids ; 

With  sleepy  surmeh  smeared  the  lids 

Veiling  thine  eyes,  in  jewell’d  nets, 

Droppt  from  thy  brow,  what  rose  regrets 
Sweet  hanging-gardened  parapets? 

Only  thy  mouth  ...  no  fig  within 
So  red  .  .  .  the  darling  songs  begin 
Of  our  most  secret  hidden  sin. 

Odour  of  Venus-comb,  and  flowers 
Helmed  with  gold  .  .  the  crying  showers 
Wail  to  regain  their  dwindled  towers. 

Smooth  flows  the  flame  from  cloud  to  cloud, 
Now  goes  the  threatful  thunder-brow’d 
Thor  to  his  cannon!  .  .  .  O,  most  proud 

Pantera  .  .  .  Queen  .  .  .  envious  shade 
Bloodily  feeding,  nothing  allay’d, 

Full  from  my  heart  love’s  debt  is  paid. 
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Pompilius !  All  golden  wine 

That  clear  outspringing  voice  of  thine ! 

Pantera’s  lips  of  almandine 

Ache  for  thy  kisses ;  she  will  float 
Beyond  the  moon,  if  yet  her  throat 
Taste  thy  warm  heard  or  brindled  coat, 

Like  a  young  lion's  fast  impresst 
Across  her  short  Egyptian  breast  .  .  . 

O,  she  is  honey-mouthed,  and  dresst 

For  the  encounter :  mad  the  hours 
When  she  must  give  in  Cupid’s  bowers, 
Her  nipples  for  thy  finger-flowers. 

Pantera  dear,  between  us  two, 

How  much  is  dream  .  .  .  how  little  true? 
Is  one  a  phantom  ...  I,  or  you? 
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ORLEANS  AND  ISABELLE. 


(Joan  of  Arc:  Part  Two.) 

The  Queen’s  Bed-chamber. 

Orleans :  My  dark-mouthed  Isabelle  ...  all  mine  .  . 
Not  his,  the  royal  fool’s,  whose  whine 
Struck  through  the  curtain  as  I  turned 
The  stair-head  scutcheon  where  there  burned 
Six  Paris  candles  for  a  sign 
That  you  are,  Isabelle,  all  mine. 

This  second  Saturday  in  June  .  .  . 

Ah,  God !  to  hear  the  melting  tune 
The  red-brown  singer  in  our  tree 
Over  the  dwarf-box  sang  to  me, 

Almost  I  stayed  beyond  the  hour 
Tasting  this  pretty  summer  flower 
Whose  voice  unpetalled  in  a  shower 
More  languour  than  Danae’s  tower 
Took  toll  of  Jove  .  .  .  But,  here,  you  see 
Me,  at  your  elbow,  glad  to  be 
Aladdin’s  slave,  against  your  heel, 

Whether  to  drink  a  glass  or  seal 
Some  yellow-legged  falcon’s  eye 
Unrivered  now,  yet  sure  to  fly  .  .  . 

Or  (failing  I  fit  Charles’s  jess) 

To  pin  you  up  a  king  at  chess. 

Laugh  .  .  .  and  I  laugh  again  with  you  .  .  . 
Old  Shelamoth,  the  Algarve  Jew, 

Boasts  not  of  all  his  chrysolite, 

Zircon  or  opal,  jacinth  bright, 

Match  for  your  almond  eyes  to-night. 
Bavaria !  Thy  bosom  curls 
Round  to  my  fingers  like  a  girl’s, 

Merrily  little,  and  just  swims 

Free  of  my  palm,  save  when  it  brims 

Up  to  the  long-drawn  breath  you  take 
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In  at  the  lips  that  choose  and  make 
Words  between  kisses  for  my  sake — 
Sweetest  of  God’s  Forbidden  Tree! 

I  would  not  let  you  now  go  free, 

Though  Charles’s  self  stood  by  to  see. 

Isabelle :  Nay,  an  you  would,  I  hold  so  fast, 

Wrist-deep,  and  buried  fingers,  past 
My  second  bracelet  through  this  vast 
Combed  beard  of  yours,  you  cannot  stir, 
Strive  as  you  will  .  .  .  Take  trial,  sir  .  .  . 
Thus !  With  your  strength  out  to  the  full 
I  thrill  to  feel  the  muscles  pull 
Through  the  cut  velvet,  spy  the  damp 
Drench  the  broad  forehead,  where  the  clamp 
Mark  of  vour  siege-cap’s  left  a  line — 

Orleans :  My  dark-mouthed  Isabelle  ...  all  mine  .  . 
What  saith  the  King? 

Isabelle  (laughing)  :  He  is  too  ware 

Ever  to  enter  while  the  bear 
(Your  fairing-present)  glassy-eyed, 

Three  handfuls  tall,  with  wheels  inside, 
Commands  the  door.  To-day  he  fled, 
Screaming,  because,  behind  his  head, 

I  twirled  the  pin  which  brings  the  growl, 
More  like  the  cry  our  soft  round  owl 
Makes  love  with,  than  the  raw-meat  note 
Jarring  the  rings  of  a  black  bear’s  throat ! 

Orleans :  Boote’s  Arcturos  .  .  .  how  far 

So  e’er  he  ride  ...  is  still  his  star, 
Remembering  that  judgment  night 
Of  subtle  guisings,  when  the  white 
Fat-breasted  Berrie  wept  for  fright, 

Counting  four  buckled  bruins  gyre, 
Blind-foot,  below  the  flambeau  fire 
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Isabelle 


Orleans 


Isabelle 


Each  after  other  .  .  .  heard  the  clink 
Where  turret  loop  met  silver  link, 

Amid  the  maskers ;  till  the  first, 

Whirling  his  sticky  taper,  burst 
Into  a  roar  that  was  no  bear’s, 

And  Charles’s  face,  between  the  ears, 

Shewed  like  an  onion,  cleanly  peeled, 

All  wet  and  shining,  while  he  reeled 
His  drunkard’s  gait  .  .  .  God’s  blood !  It  fell, 
His  candle,  where  the  flame  loved  well 
To  make  of  pitch  and  fluff  a  hell, 

On  wicked-hearted  Jean  Robel, 

Who  ran  to  Paul,  and  Paul  and  he, 

Mixing  their  chains,  gave  fire  to  Gris  .  .  . 
So  burned  they,  cursing,  all  those  three. 

The  fourth  my  anlace  neatly  struck 
Out  of  his  harness - 

:  Satan’s  luck ! 

Foul  trinity  your  dagger  got 
A  King,  a  bear,  an  idiot  .  .  . 

(Husbands  to  pick  from,  lest  I  lack!) 

A  leaded  whip  across  thy  back 
Were  witty  largesse  for  that  thing 
Who  saves  (to  cuckold)  France’s  King — 

:  Draw  we  then  cuts  if  I  be  wrong 

Who  cuckolds  most  .  .  .  You  draw  the  long! 

(in  a  fury)  :  Talk  we  of  cuckolds !  It  is  said 
That  you  have  girls  for  every  bed — 

My  very  fox  bitch  smells  you  pass 
Riding  to  gypsies  in  the  grass ; 

Or  else  the  lay-stall  of  the  town 
Slips  you  some  lion-coloured  gown 
A  casting-bottle  might  despair 
To  cozen  back  to  better  air. 

Deep  feeding,  sir,  by  God,  I  ween, 
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Orleans : 


Isabelle : 

Orleans : 
Isabelle : 

Orleans : 
Isabelle : 


Dulls  you  for  pleasure  with  your  queen ! 

All  sack  and  sugar !  I  shall  meet 
Boys  carried  with  a  youthful  heat — 
Maugre  your  beard — past  moisty  wine, 

To  swim  in  delicates  divine 
Despised  of  you  .  .  . 

What  wise  bird  sung? — 

Was’t  Boisbourdon’s  red  honey-tongue, 
Curled  to  your  flowered  ear-ring,  drew 
The  Duke  a  villain  through  and  through? 

Liar  and  liar !  Swear  or  pout, 

He  shall  not  that  way  paint  me  out ! 

Such  baby-bloods  in  tickling  silk 
Who  drag  their  empty  thumbs  for  milk 
Would  mad  a  woman  .  .  .  slip,  or  pass  .  . 
Leeches  in  silver  sleeves  of  glass 
Love  better  and  more  quickly  cool 
The  veins  of  V enus  than  this  fool ! 

The  fruit  you  fed  on  in  your  heat 
Falls  through  your  fingers  nothing  sweet  . 
God  wot  you  gnaw  upon  the  rind 
Since  grapes  in  Vaucouleurs  they  find ! 

In  Vaucouleurs? 


Poor  headless  hood, 
Not  understanding,  understood 
A  dullard — Must  I  come  again 
In  infant  syllables  and  plain? 

Bark  like  a  dog,  I’ll  sooner  know 
So  blindly  doth  this  riddle  go - 

Whisper  and  wink,  so  runs  the  world, 
Hair  rounded  by  the  ears,  and  curl’d, 
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A  prince  on  Sunday  spread  his  cloak 
Of  palest  stammel  ’neath  an  oak 
Mid  dropping  acorns  while  he  play’d 
Hand-search-a-lady  in  the  shade — 

This  way  did  Joan  her  body  lean 
In  love,  to  save  a  gown  of  green ! 

Orleans  (in  scorn  of  Joan)  :  Joan  saved  her  gown. 

Save  thou  thy  wrath  ! 

Dredging  with  bread  a  bowl  of  broth 
She  gossipped  to  Ghost  Margaret — 

Jacks  quilted,  bows,  and  falconet 
She  jingled  of,  and  promised  when 
The  Saint  shall  grant  her  fighting-men 
Good  hour,  and  well,  to  kill  and  wound, 

A  ring  of  seven  bells  fresh-tuned, 

Set  in  a  merry  clochard  wrought 

Of  stone  and  wood  .  .  .  Thus  much  I  caught. 

Isabelle  (musingly)  :  Men  says  she’s  pale;  so  pale  it 
seems 

Witches  have  drunk  her  blood  in  dreams, 

At  owl-time  when  the  moon  is  weak, 

From  her  long  throat  and  breast  and  cheek. 

(With  vehemence.) 

It  is  the  noise  .  .  .  the  common  talk 
From  Archer’s  House  to  Shooters’  Walk 
How  .she  .  .  .  hands  knotted  down  her  side, 
And  snarling  .  .  .  met  her  yellow-eyed 
Grimalkin,  mouth  to  mouth,  and  bit 
The  beating  heart  clean  out  of  it ! 

Orleans  (in  derision)  :  A  tale  of  Dido  .  .  .  Say  they 
still 

How  she  can  change  her  sex  at  will, 

Or,  dressed  in  dead  man’s  stinking  skin 
The  dead  man  slipped  from,  slidder  in 
Between  his  widow  and  the  wall 
And  still  possess  her,  spite  of  all. 
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Isabelle :  Come  take,  come  catch  me,  but,  by  God  . 

No  hawk  upon  the  sleeping-rod 
Looketh  more  sharply  lest  they  cheat 
Him  thumb-breadth  of  his  breakfast  meat 
Than  I  on  thee  .  .  .  and  all  thy  ring 
Of  stirring  harlots  flourishing. 

Orleans :  These  are  but  clouds  will  pass  away. 

Isabelle  :  Nay,  rather  clouds-in-silk,  they  stay ! 

Orleans  (from  the  window  recess)  :  Songs  out  of 
tune  .  .  .  The  love-light  flows 
Between  the  linden-leaves  where  glows 
The  moon  ...  as  though  the  night  undresst 
One  young,  and  yet  untasted,  breast 
To  tempt  her  slow-eyed  lover  find 
Its  sister-beauty — just  as  kind. 

To  bed ,  to  bed. 
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Isabelle  :  No  kisses  then  ! 

But  make  as  if  an  hundred  men, 

Sworded  and  saletted,  were  thrown, 

Reckless  of  life,  against  thine  own. 

Orleans :  Hadst  thou  been  Eve  below  the  tree 
Adam  had  worked  less  maidenly. 

(They  sleep  .  .  .  Then  SONG  in  the  ga  uen:) 

SONG. 

Gif  ye  list  to  ride  again, 

Gilt  the  ring-bells  off  the  rein, 

Wrap  with  rag  the  clinking  chain. 

Take  the  road  at  broad  of  day, 

Eat  no  bread  upon  the  way. 

Foes  are  forth,  East  and  North, 

South  and  West,  and  back  again, 

Cut  the  ring-bells  off  the  rein, 

Wrap  with  rag  the  clinking  chain. 

Orleans  (dreaming)  :  O  golden  sapid  Cyprus  wine, 

Mv  dark-mouthed  Isabelle  ...  all  mine! 
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THE  JUNGLE. 

We  bring  strange  blossoms  from  our  dreams 
And  wilder  yet  we  leave  behind, 

So  strange  we  dare  not  look  at  them 
With  the  cool  daylight  mind. 

Red  monstrous  orchids  hairy  lipped 
Swing  low  from  boughs  we  cannot  see, 

So  high  they  are,  and  unknown  birds 
Flutter  from  tree  to  tree, 

Crying  with  their  soft  human  tongues 
Some  message  that  would  make  us  wise 

Could  we  but  understand,  while  all 
The  brake  is  quick  with  eyes. 

Flowers  press  high  about  our  knees 
But  melt  within  the  hands  that  clutch ; 

The  weed  that  grows  on  Lethe’s  wharf 
Is  not  more  vague  to  touch : 

Or,  rooted  in  ancestral  slime, 

That  magic  lily  blue  and  proud 

Which  at  the  earliest  breath  of  dawn 
Fades  changing,  like  a  cloud. 

The  twilit  jungle  of  our  dreams 
Is  rich  unthinkably,  for  what 

Is  all  the  life  we  know  in  it 
To  that  we  have  forgot? 
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EARTH. 

Earth  puts  forth  a  mingled  crop, 

Trees  and  cities,  straight-limbed  men 

Shoot  and  flourish,  bloom  and  drop : 
She  receives  them  all  again. 

Never  greedy,  never  full, 

She  is  patient,  for  she  knows 

Nothing  can  escape  her  pull, 

From  the  mountain  to  the  rose. 

Rocks  beneath  the  air’s  soft  kiss 
Crumble  to  fertilitv; 

Earth  takes  back  Persepolis 
And  the  late-born  butterfly. 

Dust  am  I  that  will  not  rest — 

Pray  you,  wind,  cease  not  to  blow, 

Ere  she  take  me  to  her  breast 
There  is  much  of  earth  I’d  know. 
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THE  SANTA  MARIA. 

Three  green  miles  beneath  the  sea 
Lies  the  spoil  we  could  not  hold, 

Lies  the  galleon  with  her  gold. 

Fish  brush  by  her  weed-hung  side; 
Never  wave  can  shake  her,  she 
Has  gone  through  them  far  too  deep, 
And  her  crew  may  rest  asleep 
In  the  places  where  they  died. 

There  each  man  unheeding  lies 
As  he  was  the  night  she  sank ; 

Even  the  cups  from  which  they  drank, 
Even  the  dice  which  they  had  cast 
— For  we  took  them  by  surprise — 

Lie  beside  their  long  white  bones ; 
Flagons  set  with  precious  stones 
Count  for  little  at  the  last. 

When  she  sank  there  in  our  sight 
With  a  little  lapping  sound, 

Slight  as  if  a  skiff  had  drowned, 
Staggering  we  turned  to  go, 

For  our  ship  had  felt  the  fight; 

Out  to  sunset  showed  our  wake, 
Writhing  like  a  wounded  snake, 

Till  we  came  to  Sambalo . 

Shapeless  sea-beasts  coil  and  creep 
On  her  rotting  cedar  deck, 

Past  her  crew  who  little  reck 
Of  the  trespass,  if  they  know. 

Mary,  give  them  happy  sleep ! 

Surely  there  beneath  the  wave 
They  have  found  as  green  a  grave 
As  the  sun-warmed  earth  can  show. 
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FANCY  DRESS. 
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(“Last  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring.  .  .  .") 

She  smiled  behind  a  lawny  cloud, 

A  Tudor  lady  in  a  ruff, 

A  chubby  Holbein,  douce  and  proud, 

Starchy,  but  genial  enough. 

Wide  ring  on  ring  of  lawn  and  lace 
Spread  round  her  unimpressive  face 
Which  yet  was  deeply  memorable — 

Lady,  the  Holbein  type  wears  well ! 
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WASTE. 

Swaying-Moonflower,  the  potter’s  daughter, 

Went  to  fill  her  pitcher  with  water, 

Stooped  her  slenderness  to  the  well — 

O  fair  as  the  dream  that  we  never  tell ! 

Kings  and  Princes  and  Potentates, 

From  thirty  lands  and  three  hundred  states, 

East  from  Aleppo,  to  great  Pekin, 

Sent  her  gifts  her  favour  to  win. 

At  her  delicate  feet  were  laid 
Sherry-brown  amber  and  apple-green  jade; 

Great  star-sapphires  like  tropic  night ; 
Leopardskins ;  tigerskins;  foxskins  white; 

Silken  sarongs  from  Trengganu 
(Woven  wonders  of  gold-shot  blue, 

Crimsons,  purples  and  parrot-greens) 

Persian  praying-mats ;  carven  screens ; 

Marvellous  mirrors  in  blackwood  and  pearl 
Brought  from  Shanghai  to  the  marvellous  girl. 
Swaying-Moonflower  stood  in  a  trance, 

Gave  not  even  the  mirrors  a  glance, 

For  she  had  soared  to  a  Higher  Plane. 

She  knew  the  things  of  this  world  are  vain. 

All  the  Sultans  and  Rajahs  redoubled 
Efforts  and  gifts,  for  their  hearts  were  troubled. 
They  brought  her  turquoise  from  Kashmir  snows 
And  great  tall  vases  of  famille  rose; 

They  sent  her  elephants  rocking  slow; 

Tigers  led  in  a  sinister  row; 

And  piles  of  silks  beyond  all  our  words 
Embroidered  with  stories  of  dragons  and  birds ; 
Heaped  ivory  carven  in  subtle  lines 
And  the  yield  of  seven  great  ruby  mines — 

But  she  spurned  the  Peculiar  Treasure  of  Kings, 
Her  mind  being  set  on  Celestial  things. 
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All  the  Rajahs  and  Sultans  went 
Home  with  their  disillusionment ; 

All  the  presents  she  scorned  were  hurled 
(Tigers  included)  about  the  world; 

They  mostly  dropped  them  into  the  sea — 

But  not  even  a  turquoise  was  offered  to  me ! 
I  wish  it  had  been — I  hate  all  waste, 

And  nourish  an  earthly  contemptible  taste 
For  peacock-shimmers  and  vanities.  .  . 

But  Swaying-Moonflower  was  doubtless  wise. 
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“SUMER  IS  ICUMEN  IN.” 

The  beautiful  old  simple  songs 
That  make  us  laugh  and  cry, 

That  sing  of  dying  loveliness 
In  words  that  car  not  die: 

Of  how  the  singer’s  love  was  sweet 
Or  how  she  was  unkind, 

And  how  her  lips  were  red  that  now 
Are  dust  upon  the  wind : 

Of  how  the  fields  were  gold  in  May 
With  daffodils  a-row, 

And  all  the  birds  made  holiday 
Six  hundred  years  ago  : — 

These,  when  the  beauty  of  the  spring 
Clad  in  this  alien  dress 

Turns  like  a  sharp  sword  in  our  hearts 
For  utter  loveliness, 

And  joy  and  sorrow  intermixed 
Run  tingling  through  our  veins — 

These  bring  more  peace  and  comfort  still 
Than  newer,  subtler  strains. 

Oh,  quarrion  for  missel-thrush 
And  rosewood  bloom  for  may! 

The  things  the  nameless  singer  saw 
Are  what  we  see  to-day. 

The  grass  is  just  as  green  to-day, 

The  distant  hill  as  blue, 

The  birds  are  just  as  glad  as  then, 

The  lovers  just  as  true; 
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And  Alisoun  is  dead  long  syne 
With  him  that  called  her  fair, 

But  love  is  just  as  sweet  and  fresh 
When  spring  is  in  the  air ; 

And  though  I  must  perforce  be  dumb 
Who  have  no  skill  to  sing, 

I  am  as  deep  in  love,  in  love, 

As  is  the  year  in  spring ! 
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MARCH  WINDS. 

Winds  go  streaming,  shouting  loud, 
At  their  play  around  the  sky, 
And  my  soul  is  like  a  cloud 

Blown  about  with  them  on  high. 

Like  a  hawk  unhooded,  she 
From  my  body  broke  away, 
Longing  for  the  company 
Of  the  winds  at  holiday. 

So  she  scours  the  skiey  plain, 
Wheeling,  dipping  in  the  blue — 
Hawk-soul,  cloud-soul,  turn  again! 
What’s  the  lure  to  use  for  you? 
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At  night-time  when  the  soundless  host 
Of  Dream  invades  my  body’s  state, 

That  body  changes  to  a  ghost, 

My  spirit  is  incorporate. 

An  untamed  filly,  from  the  will’s 

Steel  curb  released,  with  streaming  mane 

She  races  towards  unconquered  hills 
Across  a  shadowy  purple  plain. 

Forbidden  herbage,  sweet  as  night, 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  Range 

She  crops ;  and  all  things  strange  seem  right 
And  all  familiar  things  are  strange. 

When  the  dream-army’s  ranks  are  thinned 
To  stragglers  dim  like  twilight  rain. 

My  spirit  snuffs  the  dawn-cold  wind 
And  is  discarnate  once  again, 

Till  to  that  breathing  ghost  she  flies, 

At  once  her  gaoler  and  her  thrall. 

Then  she  forgets  the  night’s  emprise 
In  part,  but  yet  it  colours  all 

The  waking  world  with  dyes  that  glow 
Unpaintably,  unearthly  deep : 

How  know  I  what  my  life  may  owe 
To  things  I  saw  when  fast  asleep? 

That  far  abroad  my  soul  has  been 
Is  certain,  and  as  certainly 

If  I  am  part  of  what  I’ve  seen 
What  I  have  seen  is  part  of  me. 
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I  am  shut  out  of  mine  own  heart 
Because  my  love  is  far  from  me, 

Nor  in  the  wonders  have  I  part 
That  fill  its  hidden  empery. 

The  wildwood  of  adventurous  thought 
And  lands  of  dawn  my  dreams  had  won 

The  riches  out  of  Faery  brought 
Are  buried  with  our  bridal  sun. 

And  I  am  in  a  narrow  place, 

And  all  its  little  streets  are  cold, 

Because  the  absence  of  her  face 
Has  robb’d  the  sullen  air  of  gold. 

My  home  is  in  a  broader  day : 

At  times  I  catch  it  glistening 

Thro’  the  dull  gate,  a  flower’d  play 
And  odour  of  undying  spring : 

The  long  days  that  I  lived  alone, 

Sweet  madness  of  the  springs  I  miss’d, 

Are  shed  beyond,  and  thro’  them  blown 
Clear  laughter,  and  my  lips  are  kiss’d : 

— And  here,  from  mine  own  joy  apart, 

I  wait  the  turning  of  the  key : 

I  am  shut  out  of  mine  own  heart 
Because  my  love  is  far  from  me. 
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C.  J. 
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The  grand  cortege  of  glory  and  youth  is  gone, 
Flaunt  standards,  and  the  flood  of  brazen  tone; 

I  alone  linger,  a  regretful  guest, 

Here  where  the  hostelry  has  crumbled  down, 

Emptied  of  warmth  and  life,  and  the  little  town 
Lies  cold  and  ruin’d,  all  its  bravery  done, 

Wind-blown,  wind-blown,  where  not  even  dust  may 
rest. 

No  cymbal-clash  warms  the  chill  air :  the  way 
Lies  stretch’d  beneath  a  slanting  afternoon, 

The  which  no  piled  pyres  of  the  slaughter’d  sun, 

No  silver  sheen  of  eve  shall  follow :  Day, 

Ta’en  at  the  throat  and  choked,  in  the  huge  slum 
O’  the  common  world,  shall  fall  across  the  coast, 
Yellow  and  bloodless,  not  a  wound  to  boast. 

But  if  this  bare  blown  waste  refuse  me  home 
And  if  the  skies  wither  my  vesper-flight, 

‘Twere  well  to  creep,  or  ever  livid  night 

Wrap  the  disquiet  earth  in  horror,  back 

Where  the  old  church  stands  on  our  morning’s  track, 

And  in  the  iron-entrellis’d  choir,  among 

Rust  tombs  and  blazons,  where  an  isle  of  light 

Is  bosom’d  in  the  friendly  gloom,  devise 

Proud  anthems  in  a  long  forgotten  tongue : 

So  cozening  youth’s  despair  o’er  joy  that  dies. 
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Lightning :  and,  momently,  the  silhouette, 

Flat  on  the  far  horizon,  comes  and  goes 
Of  that  night-haunting  city;  minaret, 

Dome,  spire,  all  sharp  while  yet  the  levin  glows. 

Day  knows  it  not ;  whether  fierce  noon-tide  fuse 
Earth’s  rim  with  sky  in  throbbing  haze,  or  clear 
Gray  softness  tinge  afresh  the  enamell’d  hues 
Of  mead  and  stream,  it  shows  no  tipping  spear. 

Night  builds  it :  now  upon  the  marbled  plain 
A  blur,  discern’d  lurking,  ever  more  nigh ; 

Now  close  against  the  walls  that  hem  my  reign 
A  leaguer-town,  threatening  my  scope  of  sky. 

So  late  I  saw  it ;  in  a  misty  moon 

It  bulk’d,  all  dusky  and  transparent,  dumb 
As  ever,  fast  in  some  prodigious  swoon : 

Its  battlements  deserted — who  might  come? 

— Ay,  one !  his  eyes  ’neath  the  high  turban’s  plume 
Watch’d  mine,  intent,  behind  the  breast-high  stone 
His  face  drew  mine  across  the  milky  gloom : 

A  sudden  moonbeam  show’d  it  me,  my  own! 
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The  land  I  came  thro’  last  was  dumb  with  night,  C.  J. 

A  limbo  of  defeated  glory,  a  ghost :  Brennan 

For  wrecks  of  constellations  dicker’d  perishing 
Scarce  sustained  in  the  mortuary  air, 

And  on  the  ground  and  out  of  livid  pools 
Wrecks  of  old  swords  and  crowns  glimmer’d  at  whiles ; 

I  seemed  at  home  in  some  old  dream  of  kingship : 

Now  it  is  clear  grey  day  and  the  road  is  plain, 

I  am  the  wanderer  of  many  years 
Who  cannot  tell  if  ever  he  were  king 
Or  if  ever  kingdom  were :  I  know  I  am 
The  wanderer  of  the  ways  of  all  the  worlds, 

To  whom  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  are  one, 

And  one  to  stay  or  hasten,  because  he  knows 
No  ending  of  the  way,  no  home,  no  goal, 

And  phantom  night  and  the  grey  day  alike 
Withhold  the  heart  where  all  my  dreams  and  days 
Might  faint  in  soft  fire  and  delicious  death : 

And  saying  this  to  myself  as  a  simple  thing 
I  feel  a  peace  fall  in  the  heart  of  the  winds 
And  a  clear  dusk  settle,  somewhere,  far  in  me. 
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YOU,  AND  YELLOW  AIR. 

I  dream  of  an  old  kissing-time 
And  the  flowered  follies  there; 

In  the  dim  place  of  cherry-trees, 

Of  you,  and  yellow  air. 

It  was  an  age  of  babbling, 

When  the  players  would  play 

Mad  with  the  wine  and  miracles 
Of  a  charmed  holiday. 

Bewildered  was  the  warm  earth 
With  whistling  and  sighs, 

And  a  young  foal  spoke  all  his  heart 
With  diamonds  for  eyes. 

You  were  of  love’s  own  colour 
In  eyes  and  heart  and  hair ; 

In  the  dim  place  of  cherry-trees 
Ridden  by  yellow  air. 

It  was  the  time  when  red  lovers 
With  the  red  fevers  burn ; 

A  time  of  bells  and  silver  seeds 
And  cherries  on  the  turn. 

Children  looked  into  tall  trees 
And  old  eyes  looked  behind ; 

God  in  his  glad  October 
No  sullen  man  could  find. 

Out  of  your  eyes  a  magic 
Fell  lazily  as  dew, 

And  every  lad  with  lad’s  eyes 
Made  summer  love  to  you. 

It  was  a  reign  of  roses, 

Of  blue  flowers  for  the  eye, 

And  the  rustling  of  green  girls 
Under  a  white  sky. 

I  dream  of  an  old  kissing-time 
And  the  flowered  follies  there, 

In  the  dim  place  of  cherry  trees, 

Of  you,  and  yellow  air. 
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MAY. 

Shyly  the  silver-hatted  mushrooms  make 
Soft  entrance  through, 

And  undelivered  lovers,  half  awake, 

Hear  noises  in  the  dew. 

Yellow  in  all  the  earth  and  in  the  skies, 

The  world  would  seem 

Faint  as  a  widow  mourning,  with  soft  eyes. 
And  falling  into  dream. 

Up  the  long  hill  I  see  the  slow  plough  leave 
Furrows  of  brown; 

Dim  is  the  day  and  beautiful :  I  grieve 
To  see  the  sun  go  down. 

But  there  are  suns  a  many  for  mine  eyes, 
Day  after  day : 

Delightsome  in  grave  greenery  they  rise, 

Red  oranges  in  May. 


Shaw 

Neilson 
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SONG  BE  DELICATE. 

Let  your  song  be  delicate, 

The  skies  declare 
No  war — the  eyes  of  lovers 
Wake  everywhere. 

Let  your  voice  be  delicate. 

How  faint  a  thing 
Is  Love,  little  Love  crying 
Under  the  Spring. 

Let  your  song  be  delicate. 

The  flowers  can  hear : 

Too  well  they  know  the  tremble 
Of  the  hollow  year. 

Let  your  voice  be  delicate. 

The  bees  are  home : 

All  their  day’s  love  is  sunken 
Safe  in  the  comb. 

Let  your  song  be  delicate. 

Sing  no  loud  hymn : 

Death  is  abroad  .  .  .  oh,  the  black  season! 
The  deep — the  dim. 
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BACCHUS. 


Will 

Dyson 


(Time:  The  20th  Century.) 

Not  dancing  nude  through  summer  leaves, 

Nor  filling  moon-washed  worlds  with  song 
But  shuffling,  bent  like  furtive  thieves, 

They  bring  their  livid  god  along. 

He  moves  no  more  grape-hung  between 
Naiads,  hot-mouthed  with  bosoms  brown, 
Their  eyes  all  bronze  amid  the  green 
Of  vineyard  chaplets  falling  down. 

No  bull-necked  centaur  with  him  goes, 

Nor  sacrifice,  with  garlands  gay, 

Where  wine- wet  girls  with  jocund  blows 
Beat  back  the  satyr  from  his  play. 

Now,  hapless  sot  and  poor  pale  loons — 
Fauns  and  the  forest-things  all  fled — 

Lift  smoke-white  eyes  like  waning  moons, 
The  eyes  of  things  long  drowned  and  dead. 

And  what  of  youth  the  pageant  boasts, 

Its  grinning  lips  but  mocks  of  mirth ; 
Seems  less  than  poor,  unhouseled  ghosts, 

A  part  of  green  and  simple  earth. 

No  torches  flaming  through  the  night, 

Among  the  pine-cones  wax  and  wane, 
Waking  the  cypresses  to  light, 

To  drown  them  all  in  night  again. 

But  where  lamps,  swinging  blades  of  steel- 
Hold  the  besieging  night  at  bay, 

Dazed  by  the  glare  the  drunkards  reel, 

Like  creatures  alien  to  day. 

Fruit  over-ripe  for  Death,  the  train 
Fades  down  the  towering  alley-way, 

And  over  them  the  slant,  slow  rain, 

Drops  silently  its  veil  of  grey. 
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COURAGE. 

I  have  not  seen  your  shadows  on  the  pages 
Of  history  and  legend  to  gain  thence 
Naught  of  the  spirit  that  moved  you  to  immense 
And  mad  endeavours  in  forgotten  ages : 

O  Brave  Men,  of  all  times,  my  every  sense 
Worships  your  visions  and  heroic  rages; 

Your  strength  has  given  me  strength,  and  it  assuages 
My  anger  at  my  own  poor  impotence. 

Then  be  beside  me  always,  you  who  heard 
The  call  of  a  moment  when  the  deed  was  all, 

And  life  was  but  a  little  pleasant  thing, 

Which,  for  a  dream’s  sake  or  a  sacred  word, 

A  man  might  take  in  his  strong  hand  and  fling 
Joyously  into  darkness  over  the  wall. 
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INLAND. 

When  I  turn  to  these  hills  they  are  silent  straightway, 
Elf  and  fairy  depart; 

I  have  never  a  pass  for  the  guarded  gatewaj 
Unto  their  magic  heart. 

By  cliff  and  harbour,  by  sea  and  river, 

I  have  lived  my  whole  life  long. 

Ripples  that  gleam  in  the  sun  and  quiver, 

Are  the  notes  that  make  my  song. 

My  world  is  the  world  of  waves  beating 
On  cliffs  shod  in  foam, 

Where  every  wind  sends  spray  as  greeting 
And  there  have  I  found  my  home. 

But  here  I  am  far  from  the  great  sea  steamers. 

The  tide  that  falls  and  fills, 

And  the  port  which  seems  a  haven  for  dreamers, 
Between  steep,  wooded  hills. 

These  plains  and  flats  of  struggling  grasses ; 

I  know  there’s  a  song  they  sing. 

They  shout  it  to  every  wind  that  passes 
On  a  shadowy  wing. 

But  they  trust  not  me,  and  from  me  ’tis  hidden, 
Never  a  note  revealed; 

For  a  stranger’s  ear  ’tis  a  strain  forbidden; 

So  every  lip  is  sealed. 

The  great,  gaunt,  ringbarked  trees  hiss :  “Danger ! 

Here’s  a  new  face  to  scan.” 

Wherever  I  go  I  am  a  stranger 
Under  the  Stranger’s  ban. 


Robert  D. 
Fitzgerald 
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WITCHCRAFT. 

Ah !  .Sorceress,  and  was  it  not  enough 

That  all  night  long  across  the  dark  there  flocked 
Unbidden  shapes  that  taunted  me  and  mocked, 

And  tempted  with  their  presence  and  called  my  name? 

Poor  sleep  was  driven  by  the  riot  thereof 
To  stand  apart  watching  his  kingdom’s  rue, 

As  near  my  side  a  thousand  times  they  came, 

Each  separate  wanton  a  wild  thought  of  you. 

So  fled  the  unquiet  hours  across  the  void, 

Yet  still  a  white  confusion  crowded  in 
About  my  heart,  and  still  I  strove  to  win 

One  shadowy  kiss  from  clutched-at  emptiness. 

Truly  it  were  enough  had  day  destroyed 

These  conjurings,  or  proved  you  for  a  dream; 

But  I  was  awake  when  dawn  came,  Sorceress, 

And  lo,  the  sunlight  on  your  breast  agleam ! 
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MORNING. 

Drowsily  on  my  bed  I  heard, 

Somewhere  outside  the  window  calling, 
A  splendid-throated  butcher-bird : 

His  notes  leapt  out  and  floated  free 
Upon  the  sunlight-breathing  air, 

Which  round  about  me  everywhere, 
Drifted  like  a  languid  sea; 

Then  they  dizzily  came  falling 
Down  and  down  .  .  . 

As  I  stretched  there, 
Mocked  by  fancies  of  half-sleep, 

Above  my  sight  it  seemed  there  towered, 
Morning’s  own  fair  castle-keep. 

Thence  I  thought  this  music  showered, 
Tumbling  in  a  quick  cascade 

O’er  the  rough  stone  of  the  wall, 

As  a  herald’s  bugle  played 

Its  rapturous  and  rousing  call. 


Robert  D. 
Fitzgerald 
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I  HAVE  NO  MORE  DESIRE. 

I  have  no  more  desire  for  this  broad  sphere 
Of  vex’d  comings  and  goings ;  so  let  there  be 
No  longer  any  looking  wistfully 

At  great  deeds  in  the  noonlight  shining  clear. 

Nor  any  envy  now  because  men  rear 
Their  banner  of  achievement :  not  for  me 
To  battle  likewise  in  this  turgent  sea, 

The  world  that  busily  eddies  round  me  here. 

Though  these  truly  have  woven  in  their  looms 

The  greatness  of  earth,  denied  such  wonder-feats, 

I  go  to  meet  the  sun  with  singing  lips : 

I  leave  them  talking  of  their  engine-rooms ; 

I  leave  the  market-places  and  the  streets, 

And  even  the  quay-side  thronged  with  magic  ships. 
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TO  A  MUSICIAN’S  HANDS. 


E.  J,  R. 
Morgan 


Oh,  ice  and  fire  clothed  in  human  flesh, 

Oh,  marble  long  entombed  beneath  the  sea, 

Shaped  in  the  magic  of  the  living  mesh 
For  weaving  symphonies  so  slenderly; 

As,  moving  quietly,  you  bronze  to  fire 

Each  stirring  string,  and  make  each  wood-cell  pant 
With  wail  of  beasts  and  a  wild  bird’s  desire, 

And  mould  to  amber  all  our  adamant. 

You  turn  and  beat  the  plates  of  supple  air, 

Bend  hills  and  hollows  in  the  curving  breeze, 

And  fill  each  crease  with  dew  and  honey-hair, 

And  running  water,  and  green  willow  trees : 

Then  leave  us,  wandering,  when  you  play  no  more, — 
Lonely  and  cold  upon  some  other  shore. 
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AN  AMBITION. 

Oh  Night,  when  no  wind  blows 

The  clouds  that  coldly  to  the  frail  moon  cling, 
When  every  man  that  cares  to  listen  knows 
That  only  frogs  and  timid  crickets  sing. 

Night,  could  I  only  put  for  other  men 

In  dust  of  words  the  beating  of  your  heart, 

Then  worlds  would  cry,  “A  great  man  comes  again, 
And  bears  from  unknown  skies  his  unknown  part.” 
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STARS  IN  HELL. 

A  worn-out  man  went  down  the  maw  of  hell, 

For  things  that  he  had  done  and  left  undone; 

For  days  of  blackness  and  steel  nights  he  fell, — 
And  tired  soul  with  tortured  mind  were  one; 

Horrors  and  bats  tolled  out  a  fearful  knell, 
Stains  crept  around,  seared  by  the  hidden  sun. 

At  last  he  thought  that  he  had  reached  a  place 
Where  he  might  lie,  and  burn  and  burn  alway ; 

But  looking  up,  he  saw  the  timid  face 
Of  one  faint  star,  unthinkably  away. 

(He  tried  to  weep,  but  tears  come  not  below) 

He  watched  the  foam-fires  rising  in  a  wreath, 

For  now  he  knew  that  he  must  sink  and  go 
To  other,  fiercer,  deeper  hells  beneath. 


E.  J.  R. 
Morgan 
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SONNET. 

Sitting  and  working  in  the  yellow  room, 

I  think  that  very  soon  we  will  become 
Corpses  that  smell  of  ancient  ink  and  rum; 

This  place  will  lean  and  darken  to  a  tomb ; 

With  eyes  that  see  not  we  will  watch  the  gloom, — 
Our  voices  droop,  dead  as  the  dead  are  dumb : 
Our  soulless  sounds  drowned  by  the  city’s  hum ; — 
Skeletons,  sitting  back  to  back,  till  doom. 

Papers  and  deeds  will  make  our  winding  sheet, 
Decay  will  darken  all  our  watching  eyes ; 

Faintly  we’ll  hear  our  clerks  and  typists  bleat, 
And  sink  to  sleep,  from  which  we  cannot  rise. 
Within  the  ruin  of  the  law  we’ve  got, — 

We’ll  sit  upon  our  chairs,  and  rot  and  rot. 
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IN  THE  DRAWING  ROOM  BEFORE  THE 
PIANO  IS  PLAYED. 

We  are  all  standing  heaped  in  heavy  groups, 

We  talk  of  all  uninteresting  things ; 

The  coming  sound  is  weaving  lacy  loups, 

And  silence  scrapes  his  wings. 

An  emptiness  has  taken  hold  of  space, 

With  repetition  of  the  same  rough  note; 

We  watch  the  shadows  for  a  hidden  face, — 

And  icicles  of  air  fill  every  throat. 

And  each  within  his  inmost  centre  hears 
The  feet  of  music  falling  fast  around; 

The  eyelids  of  the  room  are  wet  with  tears, 
Awaiting  the  wild  ecstasy  of  sound. 

Soon  tangled  tones  of  many  loves  and  lands, — 
Soon  mazes  of  all  melody  will  be ; 

White  keys  will  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  hands, 
Cool  hands  will  press  and  cover  each  cool  key. 


E.  J.  R. 
Morgan 
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A  SURRENDER. 


When,  to  those  Venusbergs,  thy  breasts, 

By  wars  of  love  and  moonlit  batteries 
My  lips  have  stormed,  O  pout  thy  mouth  above, 
Lean  down  those  culverins  twain,  and  bid  me  spike 
Their  bells  with  kissing,  and  their  powder  steal, 
And  by  night-marches  take  their  garrisons. 

No  blood  shall  stain  those  battlefields  of  lace, 

But  all  their  snows  run  dappled  with  deep  roses. 
And  thou,  I  trow,  sweet  enemy  of  love, 

Shalt  find  a  conquest  in  capitulation. 
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MANGROVES. 


Kenneth 
S  less  or 


These  black  bush-waters,  heavy  with  crusted  boughs, 
Like  plumes  above  dead  captains,  wake  the  mind — 
Uncounted  kissing,  unremembered  vows, 

Nights  long  forgotten,  moons  too  dark  to  find, 

Or  stars  too  cold — all  quick  things  that  have  fled 
Whilst  these  old  bubbles  uprise  in  older  stone, 
Return  like  pale,  dead  faces  of  children  dead, 

Staring  unfelt  through  doors  for  ever  unknown. 

O  lonely  ones,  that  drink  these  timeless  pools, 

Eternal  brothers,  bending  so  deeply  over, 

Your  branches  tremble  above  my  tears  again, 

And  even  my  songs  are  stolen  from  some  old  lover 
Who  cried  beneath  your  leaves  like  other  fools, 

While  still  they  whisper  “In  vain.  . .  .in  vain.  . . . 
in  vain. ...” 
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INCONGRUITY. 

Running  with  red,  wet  hands  from  bough  to  bough, 
The  sun  has  drenched  ten  thousand  trees.  Now 
night, 

Like  smoke  agrope  below  them  from  immense, 

Black-bubbling  bowls  of  giants’  broth,  takes  flight 
Up  creeks  to  steaming  mountain-towers.  And  now 
Cold  stars,  like  glaives  of  silver,  palely  smite, 
Frigid  with  hate  and  old  malevolence. 

Now  in  this  hour  of  sinister  dismay, 

When  Lupus  beads  with  evil,  I  would  wait, 

Robed  in  the  stoles  of  alchemy,  to  cry 
Defiance  to  the  star-ways,  hate  for  hate, 

And  counter-charm  for  planetary  sway — 

But  (fool!)  instead  I  stand  and  contemplate, 

In  pantaloons  and  coat,  the  taunting  sky — 

Whilst  even  the  curlew,  puling  his  old  tune, 

Has  found  an  echo  to  the  night,  and  weeps 
With  ancient  grief  for  some  forgotten  wrong 
That  stole  from  mind  an  age  ago,  but  keeps 
Perpetual  trysting  with  the  sombre  moon — 

And  even  the  nightjar  in  the  valley-deeps 
Accords  with  evening  in  his  cruel  song. 
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THIEF  OF  THE  MOON. 


Kenneth 

Slessor 


Thief  of  the  moon,  thou  robber  of  old  delight, 

Thy  charms  have  stolen  the  star-gold,  quenched  the 
moon — 

Cold,  cold  are  the  birds  that,  bubbling  out  of  night, 
Cried  once  to  my  ears  their  unremembered  tune — 
Dark  are  those  orchards,  their  leaves  no  longer  shine, 
No  orange’s  gold  is  globed  like  moonrise  there — 
O  thief  of  the  earth’s  old  loveliness,  once  mine, 
Why  dost  thou  waste  all  beauty  to  make  thee  fair? 

Break,  break  thy  strings,  thou  lutanists  of  earth, 
Thy  musics  touch  me  not — let  midnight  cover 
With  pitchy  seas  those  leaves  of  orange  and  lime, 

I’ll  not  repent.  The  world’s  no  longer  worth 
One  smile  from  thee,  dear  pirate  of  place  and  time, 
Thief  of  old  loves  that  haunted  once  thy  lover ! 
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Kenneth  PAN  AT  LANE  COVE. 

S less  or 

In  phosphor-green  and  gules  and  flame, 

Great  fungi  steam  beside  the  gate, 

Run  tentacles  through  flagstone  cracks, 

Or  claw  beyond,  where  meditate 
Wet  poplars  on  a  pitchy  lawn. 

Some  seignior  of  colonial  fame 
Has  planted  here  a  stone  cut  faun, 

Whose  flute  juts  like  a  frozen  flame. 

O  lonely  faun,  what  songs  are  these 
For  skies  where  no  Immortals  hide? 

Why  finger  in  this  dour  abode 

Those  Pan-pipes  girdled  at  thy  side? 

Thy  gods,  and  Hellas,  too,  have  passed, 
Forsaken  are  the  Cyclades, 

And  surely,  fawn,  thou  art  the  last 
To  pipe  such  ancient  songs  as  these. 

Yet,  blow  thy  stone-lipped  flute,  and  blow 
Those  red-and-silver  pipes  of  Pan. 

Cold  stars  are  bubbling  round  the  moon, 
Which,  like  some  golden  Indiaman 
Disgorged  by  waterspouts  and  blown 
Through  heaven’s  archipelago, 

Drives  orange  bows  by  clouds  of  stone. 

Blow,  blow  thy  flute,  thou  stone  boy,  blow ! 

And  Chiron,  pipe  thy  centaurs  out, 

The  night  has  looped  a  smoky  scarf 
Round  campanili  in  the  town, 

And  thrown  a  cloak  about  Clontarf. 

Now  earth  is  ripe  for  Pan  again, 

Barbaric  ways  and  paynim  rout, 

And  revels  of  old  Samian  men. 

O  Chiron,  pipe  thy  centaurs  out ! 
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This  garden  by  the  dark  Lane  Cove 
Shall  spark,  before  thy  music  dies, 
With  silver  sandals ;  all  thy  gods 
Be  conjured  from  Ionian  skies. 
Those  poplars,  in  a  fluting-trice, 

They’ll  charm  into  an  olive-grove, 
And  dance  a  while  in  Paradise 

Like  men  of  fire  above  Lane  Cove. 
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THE  EMBARKATION  FOR  CYTHERA. 


“O,  mount  thee,  Lady,  mount !” — In  the  warm  lake 
There  foam  a  thousand  water-girls,  blown  deep 
With  rings  of  silver  and  bubbles  like  racing  moons — 
“O,  mount !” — their  mouths  they  hoop,  their  limbs 
they  shake, 

The  powdered  Marquis  on  the  poop  leans  out, 

Misty  with  lace,  and  showers  dark  rubies  down. 

The  sweet  postillions  paid  by  Venus  are  these, 

With  breasts  that  shake  like  drops  of  ivory, 
Close-welling  to  the  flesh — their  frolicks  beat 
The  waves  to  milk,  and  crust  with  gold  the  seas, 
And  dolphins  wet  their  hips,  when,  mad  for  salt, 
They  ride  on  fish-back  to  the  Spanish  Main. 

Spars  net  the  moon.  The  moth-blue,  pastel  air 
Swims  with  a  cluster  of  young  cherubim, 

Puffing  the  topsails — undines  laugh  below 
Like  bells  in  water,  whilst  up  that  gilded  stair 
From  garden  to  prow,  an  arch  of  petticoats 
Pouts  in  the  breeze — “O,  mount  thee,  Lady,  mount !” 

Now  the  Infanta’s  maidens  take  the  night 
With  cloaks  and  lanterns — now  to  a  buried  flute 
Great  lemans  dance,  and  that  little  dark-lashed  jade 
With  Cardinals’  kisses  on  her  mouth,  takes  flight 
By  lawns  and  bending  orange-boughs,  to  climb 
Warm-tousled  on  board — “O,  mount  thee,  Lady, 
mount !” 

Madeleine  is  running  in  a  hundred  skirts, 

Tumbled  with  laughter — Alix  and  Isabelle 
Down  lanes  of  statues  dawdle — and  all  those  ladies 
In  patch  and  paint,  and  all  those  ringlet-flirts, 
Invade  the  bulwarks,  crying  for  Cythera — 

“O,  mount  thee,  ladies:  where  lies  that  port  of  love?” 
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‘Tis  by  the  Cyprian’s  bed — there  lovers  twine  Kenneth 

Darkly  with  naked  thighs — there  plumes  and  diamonds^-^07* 
Vanish  by  witchery,  jewels  and  laces  fall, 

Hoops  burst  asunder,  ribbons  their  task  decline, 

Satin  comes  down  in  pools,  and  all  are  conscript, 

Sworn  alike  to  Cythera,  peers  in  love. 

“O,  mount  thee,  mount  thee  !” — Ladies  and  Gallants 
haste, 

Fans  clap,  and  sword-knots  dance — the  Court  sweeps 
down — 

The  Countess  hurries  with  grass  in  her  powdered  hair, 

The  Duchess  with  a  King’s  arm  round  her  waist — - 
And,  ah,  thou  little  serving-wench,  embark — 

Thy  mouth  is  red — ‘tis  passage  enough  for  Cythera ! 
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THE  MASK. 

To  J.L. 

The  rout  stamps  by — now  beards  of  copper 
Dance  in  dark  breasts — now  music  smites 

With  horns  and  bells  to  the  candelabra, 
Shaking  their  waxen  lights. 

Plume’s  rock — the  masquers  plunge  and  riot — 
Heat  in  a  steam  has  drowned  the  floor — 

Dumb  with  old  fears,  I  lurch  bewildered, 
Beating  upon  the  door. 

How  came  we  two  to  this  hot  Chamber? 

What  painted  Marionettes  dance  here? 

It  is  in  vain  thy  dreams  to  remember, 

It  is  in  vain  to  fear  .... 

But  suddenly  out  of  the  clang  and  tumult 
I  saw  thy  mask  descend, 

And  knew  thy  face  revealed  for  a  moment, 
And  knew  thy  speech,  my  friend ! 

And  words  we  cried,  that  were  not  mortal, 
Whilst  burning  in  eyes  that  were  not  eyes, 

There  shone  the  star  that  shines  not  ever 
In  earth’s  dark  skies — 

O  traveller,  greeting!  O  merry  meeting! 

O  strange  disguise ! 


Kenneth 
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GOOD-NIGHT! 

“Good-night,  good-night”  .  .  .  sweet  maidens  all 
Bend  golden  arms  above, 

And  all  their  plaits  in  candlelight 
Swing  pricked  to  gilt,  while  faintly  fall 
Those  little  cries  of  love — 

“Good-night,  good-night !” 

Now  from  the  stairways  winding  out 
Lanterns  in  darkness  drown — 

Wenches  like  fire-birds  blown  to  flight 
Climb  the  stone  galleries,  hover  and  pout 
Warm  gales  of  kissing  down — 

Good-night,  good-night ! 

But  thou,  my  friend,  brood  silent  there — 

And  smile — and  gape — and  try, 

With  one  slow  finger,  smooth  and  white, 

Thy  pistol-wheels — then  creep  to  stare 
At  coaches  pitching  by — 

Good-night,  good-night ! 

Good-night,  good-night,  brave  turnpike-boy, 
Rare,  starry  toil  is  ours — 

I  to  my  lady’s  dark  delight, 

And  thou  to  the  moonlit  road,  employ 

By  Venus  and  Mars  these  waking-hours — 
Good  lad,  good-night,  good-night ! 
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RUBENS’  INNOCENTS. 

If  all  those  tumbling  babes  of  heaven, 

Plump  cherubim  with  blown  cheeks, 

Could  vault  in  these  warm  skies,  or  leaven 
Our  starry  silent  mountain-peaks — 

O  painter  of  chub-faced,  shining-thighed 
Fat  Ganymedes  of  God — what  noise 
Would  churn  between  the  clouds  and  stride 

Far  downward  from  those  rose-mouthed  boys! 

Down  to  our  spires  their  lusty  whooping, 
Fanfares  of  Paradise,  would  speed, 

Far  down  to  staid  old  clergy  stooping 
Round  altars  of  their  doleful  creed; 

And  God,  whose  wings  of  silver  sweep 
Like  metal  afire  on  heaven’s  rim, 

Would  daze  them  with  a  twinkling  peep 
Of  those  young  moon-stained  cherubim — 

Then,  for  a  trice,  their  sky  might  sparkle, 

And  some  gold  ichor  splash  amid 
Those  most  respectable,  patriarchal 
Purveyors  of  stale  pardons,  hid 
Behind  their  old  cathedral  closes 

From  this  unguessed,  unguessable  God, 

Shining  before  their  learned  noses 

Down  roads  that  Peter  Rubens  trod. 
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THIEVES’  KITCHEN. 
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Good  roaring  pistol-boys,  brave  lads  of  gold, 

Good  roistering  easy  maids,  blown  cock-a-whoop 
On  floods  of  tavern-steam,  I  greet  thee !  Drunk 
With  wild  Canary,  drowned  in  wines  of  old. 

I'll  swear  thy  round,  red  faces  dive  and  swim 
Like  clouds  of  fire-fish  in  a  waxen  tide, 

And  these  are  seas  of  smoke  we  thieves  behold. 

Yet  I’ve  a  mind  I  know  what  arms  enchain 
With  flesh  my  shoulders — aye,  and  what  warm  legs 
Wind  quickly  into  mine — ’tis  no  pale  mermaid, 

No  water-wench  that  floats  in  a  smoky  main 
Betwixt  the  tankard  and  my  knees — in  faith, 

I  know  thee,  Joan,  and  by  the  beard  of  God, 

I’ll  prove  to-night  thy  mortal  parts  again ! 

Leap,  leap,  fair  vagabonds,  thy  lives  are  short — 
Dance  firelit  in  thy  cauldron-fumes,  O  thieves, 

Ram  full  thy  bellies  with  spiced  food,  gulp  deep 
Those  goblets  of  thick  ale — yea,  feast  and  sport, 

Ye  Cyprian  maids — lie  with  great,  drunken  rogues, 
Jump  by  the  fire — soon,  soon  thy  flesh  must  crawl 
And  Tyburn  flap  with  birds,  long-necked  and  swart ! 
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NUREMBERG. 

So  quiet  it  was  in  that  high  sun-steeped  room, 

So  warm  and  still,  that  sometimes  with  the  light 
Through  the  great  windows,  bright  with  bottle-panes, 
There’d  float  a  chime  from  clock-jacks  out  of  sight, 
Clapping  iron  mallets  on  green  copper  gongs. 

But  only  in  blown  music  from  the  town’s 

Quaint  horologe  could  Time  intrude — you’d  say 
Clocks  had  been  bolted  out,  the  flux  of  years 
Defied,  and  that  high  chamber  sealed  away 
From  earthly  change  by  some  old  alchemist. 

And  oh,  those  thousand  towers  of  Nuremberg, 
Flowering  like  leaden  trees  outside  the  panes ! 
Those  gabled  roofs  with  smoking  cowls  and  those 
Encrusted  spires  of  stone,  those  golden  vanes 
On  shining  house  tops  paved  with  scarlet  tiles ! 

And  all  day  nine  wrought-pewter  manticores 

Blinked  from  their  spouting  faucets,  not  five  steps 
Across  the  cobbled  street,  or,  peering  through 
The  rounds  of  glass,  espied  that  sun-flushed  room 
With  Durer  graving  at  intaglios. 

O  happy  nine,  dropping  your  dew  all  day 

In  green-scaled  rows  of  metal,  whilst  the  town 
Moves  peacefully  below  in  quiet  joy — 

O  happy  gargoyles  to  be  gazing  down 
On  Albrecht  Durer  and  his  plates  of  iron ! 
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THE  GHOST. 
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“Bees  of  old  Spanish  wine 
Pipe  at  this  Inn  to-night, 

Musick  and  candleshine 
Fill  the  dim  chambers  .  .  . 

“Fans  toss  and  ladies  pace, 

Flutes  of  cold  metal  blow, 

Maidens  like  winds  of  lace 
Tease  the  dark  passages  .  .  . 

“Run,  thou  fat  kitchen-boys, 

Pasties  in  pyramids 
Rise  while  thy  masters  poise 
Flagons  with  silver  lids ! 

“Ha !  Let  the  platters  fume, 

Jars  wink  and  bottles  drip, 

Staining  with  smoke  and  spume 
Lips,  tables,  tapestries — 

“Wenches  with  tousled  silk, 

Mouths  warm  and  bubble  eyes, 

Tumble  those  beds  of  milk 
Under  carved  canopies ! 

“Now  let  thy  lovers  dive 
Deep  to  that  hurricane — 

O  to  be  there  alive, 

Breathing  again !” 

So  the  ghost  cried,  and  pressed  to  the  dark  pane, 
Like  a  white  leaf,  his  face — in  vain,  in  vain  .  .  . 
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ADVENTURE  BAY 


Sophie’s  my  world — my  arm  must  soon  or  later, 

Like  Francis  Drake,  turn  circumnavigator, 

Stem  the  dark  tides,  take  by  the  throat  strange  gales 
And  toss  their  spume  to  stars  unknown,  as  Kings 
Rain  diamonds  to  the  mob — then  arch  my  sails 
By  water-spouts  of  lace  and  bubbling  rings 
Gulfed  in  deep  satin,  conquer  those  warmer  waves 
Where  none  but  mermaids  ride,  and  the  still  caves 
Untrod  by  sailors — aye,  and  with  needle  set, 
Rounding  Cape  Turnagain,  take  up  my  way, 

And  so  to  the  Ivory  Coast — and  farther  yet, 

Port  of  all  drowned  lovers,  Adventure  Bay  1 
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THE  MAN  OF  SENTIMENT. 
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(Part  One) 

ij59  in  a  zvalled  garden  of  York.  It  is  an  August 
Sunday,  and  the  baying  of  deep  church-bells  is  blown 
faintly  in  a  warm  wind.  Laurence  Sterne,  prebendary, 
aged  46,  and  Catherine  de  Fromantel,  a  girl  who  sings 
at  Ranelagh,  are  dazvdling  through  the  arbours,  and 
pause  at  a  path  which  runs  betzveen  hedges  and 
cypress-trees  round  a  corner  some  fifty  yards  away. 
Catherine  has  walked  dozvn  such  a  path  before,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  and  halts  cautiously  upon  its  fringes < 

Laurence:  Nay,  ’tis  no  devil’s  walk. 

It  leads  to  what?  Some  leaden  Child  with  lips 
Blown  open,  spouting  fountain-dew  on  birds 
That  drowsily  dive  the  pool — some  secret  Lawn 
Tight  locked  away  in  mazes,  and  trod  by  none 
Save  one  old  crazy  Gardener — aye,  ’tis  prick’d 
In  curious  inks  on  charts  of  old,  I’ll  vow, 
Drown’d  in  some  careless  Viscount’s  library 
Five  hundred  years,  and  like  to  rot  five  more. 
Now  we,  my  child,  wait  idly,  toe  to  brink, 

Whilst  I  must  pray  thee  to  walk  hand-in-hand 
Not  fifty  steps  along  a  sanded  alley — 

Catherine:  Such  paths  have  led  to  dangerous  lands 
before, 

And  many  a  maid’s  marched  less  than  fifty  steps, 
To-day  no  maiden — ’tis  a  well-known  Grove, 
Thy  maze  of  lime  and  bergamot,  good  priest — 
Plump  Notaries  would  buzz  with  ivory  tablets, 
Plaguing  the  round  tubb’d  orange-trees  to  blab 
Could  they  but  speak — oh,  trust  me,  sir,  I  know 
Those  leafy  Rogues  too  well ! 

Laurence:  Nay,  Kit,  these  trees 

Are  stout  duennas,  this  garden  a  Dutch  garden, 
And  sure  the  grass  would  rust  to  yellow  stalks 
If  lovers  betray’d  its  beaded  innocence. 
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Kenneth  Come — seven  steps - I’ll  swear  to  coax  no 

S  less  or  more — 

As  far  as  the  Cypress — not  a  bee’s  foot  further — 
As  far  as  the  Cypress — 

Catherine:  No,  I  tell  you,  no ! 

{She  allows  herself  to  he  led  a  few  steps.) 

Laurence:  But  here  the  spices  of  some  little  Trees, 
And  certain  hot,  heavy  orchard-essences 
From  fruits  that  have  molten  in  their  leaves, 
do  tell 

Stupendous  tales  of  Paddocks  round  the  turn — 
Flat,  knee-thick  fields  of  laziness,  piping  all  day 
With  flies  and  ants,  and  most  bewhisker’d  Bees — 
Great  solemn  Bees,  too  plump  to  take  a  flower 
Because  their  weight  might  shake  the  petals 
down — 

Catherine:  Lord,  where’s  the  maze,  and  little  carven 
Lad 

He — nay,  I  will  not — nay,  sir — fie,  a  priest, 

A  prebendary  wrestling  with  a  wench 

Who’s  like  as  not  to  quaver  in  dark  Taverns — 

Oh,  sir,  have  done ! 

Laurence:  Now  here’s  a  mystery — 

She’ll  dawdle  from  St.  Michael's  with  you,  walk 
With  prinking  flutters  past  the  choristers, 

And  take  the  turnpike,  handed  by  a  priest — 
But  let  that  saintly  gentleman  divert 
Her  footsteps  from  the  vulgar  throng,  to  grant 
her 

Five  hundred  feet  of  private  ambulation — 

Oh,  no — those  lanes  of  lime-trees  tempt  her  not — 
She’ll  turn  for  home ! 

Catherine:  You  know  it’s  not  the  lanes, 

Nor  lime-trees  either  that  I  like  not — priests 
Are  sable  Eunuchs  in  the  publick  streets, 

But  passionate  rascals  in  an  orangery ! 
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Laurence:  Passion?  You  tease  me,  Kit — I  keep  no  Kenneth 
passion  Slessor 

In  these  quiet  deeps  of  Yorkshire — no,  and 
passion 

Puns  not  in  veins  that  time  and  the  Church  have 
froze 

To  pipes  of  ancient  lead — ha,  passion,  ha,  ha ! 

This  torn  Divine  accus’d  of  gallantry ! 

No  doubt,  a  charge  of  attempted  defloration 
Of  nuns  past  counting  in  the  convent  close 
Would  next  have  been  preferr’d,  if  my  religion 
Had  but  agreed  with  that  of  the  old  ladies ! 

“Alas,  poor  Yorick — here  lies  a  three-nun  man  ” 

I  thank  you  for  the  compliment,  dear  Slut, 

But  Love’s  a  dissipation  I’m  denied — 

My  reasons  are  innumerable,  chief  amongst  them 
The  fact  that  it  disorders  my  digestion, 

And  also — most  important — I’m  a  disciple 
Of  that  delicious  old  philosophy 
Which  flings  us  womankind  to  prime  and  dandle 
And  dog  for  ever  in  the  name  of  Plato — 

Yes,  I — I’m  a  Platonick — and  our  friendship 
Mere  rubbing  of  dim,  spiritual  flanks 
As  legally  prescribed  in  the  Symposium — 

’Tis  writ,  I  warrant  you,  in  authentick  Greek, 

And  must  disarm  all  scruples. 

Catherine:  I’m  no  scholar, 

And  Greek’s  but  Greek.  The  body’s  been  my 
school, 

Gilding  it,  dusting  its  rounds  with  Orris-root, 

Waxing  its  lips  and  silencing  its  cries — 

In  Greek  I’m  lacking,  but  it  seems  to  me 

That  when  a  lad  stands  tugging  a  maiden’s  waist, 

Near  snapping  a  Lace  that  oughtn’t  to  be 
snapp’d — 

Pie  may  quote  Plato,  but  his  bent’s  the  same. 
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Laurence:  Tis  monstrous  wrong!  I’ll  swear  no  bones 
of  mine 

Have  taboured  it  to  Love — or  if  they  have 
They’ve  groaned  like  skeletons  in  Holbein’s 
Dance — 

Aye,  creaked  and  jarred  with  miserable  joy 
To  cheerless  ends.  I’m  no  Voluptuary 
New-greased  with  Love’s  pomatum — look  at  me, 
My  name’s  the  Reverend  Tristram — Laurie 
Sterne — 

Or  Yorick,  as  you  like — aged  in  the  suburbs 
Of  thirty-five  or  thereabouts — gaunt,  long-legged, 
Peruked  grotesquely  on  the  north-west  border 
With  powdered  wool,  a  trifle  disarranged. 

Poor  Tristram — all  he  quests  are  cast-off  things, 
A  smile  tossed  like  a  cherry  to  the  birds, 

The  casual  brush  of  eyes  across  a  Counter, 

Or  careless  touch  of  skin  like  flutter’d  silk, 
Some  rich  munificence  of  Beauty  thrown 
In  sweet  bravado  to  the  Post-boy — breasts, 

Like  ivory  fruits,  unbared  a  bending-trice 
Whilst  Janatone  leans  over  apricocks 
To  bite  their  stalks  off — aye,  and  silken  knees 
Reveal’d  in  twinkling  foams  of  Dimity 
When  Libertine  winds  run  under  maidens’ 
Frocks — 

And  when  those  Frocks  are  tugg’d,  small  naked 
shoulders 

That  suddenly  rise  from  ruffs  of  Mechlin  lace, 
Veined  with  sly,  riotous  roses,  then  subside 
In  quicksands  of  wild  Sattin  and  bubbling  Silk — 
Poor  Tristram — all  he  seeks  are  these,  but  Life 
Bequeaths  him  only  Sorrows.  .  . 

Do  you  call  it  weak  to  have  one’s  eyes  brimmed 
up 

With  tears  of  pity — an  ye  do,  I’m  weak — 
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Catherine :  Tears,  Master  Laurence?  Kenneth 

Laurence :  I  weep  internally.  Slessor 

Taunt  me  not,  Kit,  my  heart  is  old  and  broken. 
Catherine :  But  wherefore  tears? 

Laurence :  They  rise  like  stones  of  crystal, 

And  whence  they  come,  who  knows?  Perchance 
my  Wife! 

Catherine :  Poor  man — she’s  fast  in  France — 

Laurence  :  Her  deeds  remain. 

Oh,  pity  me,  sweet  child,  I  need  thy  tears. 

Catherine :  Come,  let  me  take  thee  to  this  bench  of 
stone, 

I  would  thy  heart  were  happier — 

Laurence  :  Nay,  not  here — 

’Tis  cold — and  there’s  a  mound  of  twisted  flowers 
Beyond  the  turn,  five  paces  past  the  Fish-pond, 

Would  net  no  more  than  two,  no  less  than  one, 

In  most  prodigious  comfort — 

Catherine  :  Poor,  poor  Yorick , 

I’ll  dab  thy  tears  upon  my  petticoat.  .  . 

Laurence  :  Delightful  Girl ! 

Catherine  :  Nay,  wait,  sir — wait,  sir — O  ! 

( They  are  heard  talking  for  a  while  behind  the 

corner  hedge.) 
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NOON. 


Lapped  in  the  lazy  light 
Of  golden  noon, 

My  very  body  makes 
A  dreamy  tune.  .  .  . 

A  mule  a  thistle  chews, 

As  of  old  in  Spain, 

When  Isabella  played 
With  her  bonny  swain. 

And  Ferdinand  went  by, 
Nor  his  love  spied 

Under  the  lemon  tree 
By  the  fountain-side. 

As  now  the  noon  was  sweet 
And  warm  the  air, 

But  warmer  still  the  love 
That  flowered  there.  .  .  „ 

A  little  while  love  lasts; 

The  dreamlight  dies. 

And  in  life’s  evening 
A  lover  sighs. 
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TO  THE  MOON. 

Thou  haply  seest  not  those  who  gaze  on  thee 
As  thou  dost  coldly  through  thy  heaven  glide, 
O  white  Enchantress!  To  what  melody 

We  know  not  who  on  this  dumb  earth  abide. 
Beyond  us  thou  art  in  the  starry  air, 

Like  an  immortal  in  a  finer  sphere, 

Aye,  moving  night  by  night  so  unaware 
Of  all  the  changes  and  the  chances  here. 

O  Moon !  .So  move  the  dead  maybe,  bestarred 
In  other  airs  fantastically  still, 

Whose  destiny  time  shall  no  more  retard 
Now  they  life’s  higher  dictates  may  fulfil, 

As  haply  they  fulfilled  them  ere  they  knew 
The  pain  of  earth  and  its  enchantment,  too. 
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THE  SOUL. 

Thou  art  as  mist,  O  Soul !  As  dust 
Wavering  and  quivering  in  life’s  air, 
Or  like  a  spectre  suddenly  thrust 
Out  of  the  silence  unaware. 

Thou  breathest  but  the  breath  of  Fate, 
While  to  and  fro,  still  phantom-eyed, 
Thou  movest  as  the  stars  gyrate 
As  if  thou  wert  sometime  enskied. 

And  fallen  from  thy  pristine  sphere 
Dost  gather  darkness  to  thy  breast — 
Being,  like  love,  a  vision  here 
For  ever  on  a  heavenly  quest. 
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THE  GHOST  SHIP. 

Behold  her  on  the  silent  sea, 

Yon  vessel  like  a  spirit  there! 

Moved  in  a  dream’s  reality, 

As  if  she  trod  the  air.  .  .  . 

None  knows  out  of  what  creek  or  bay 
It  was  she  stole  by  night  or  day, 

So  airy-limbed,  as  if  it  were 
The  elements  were  one  with  her. 

And  lo !  she  fades  a  spectre  thin, 

Part  of  the  moonlight  and  the  sea; 

The  very  waves  and  stars  met  in 
A  moment’s  phantasy ! 

Or  is  it  they  stand  hushed  apart 
And  listen  to  her  beating  heart — 
Mysterious  music,  like  that  heard 
In  the  hymning  of  a  faery  bird ! 

A  bird  that  chaunts  somewhere  between 
The  waters  and  the  starry  skies 
A  mystic  song  of  what  has  been 
Seen  not  of  human  eyes, 

Since  when  the  world  grew  into  birth 
And  the  white  moon  enamoured  earth ; 
And  she,  as  in  a  vision  gone, 

Moves  to  that  music,  on — and  on 
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MORTMAIN. 

The  dames  and  barons  in  my  blood 
High  revel  hold;  the  peasants,  too 
The  haughty  and  inferior  folk, 

Mingle,  as  in  a  royal  review. 

A  riot  of  old  light  and  air, 

The  entanglement  of  hopes  and  fears — 
Within  me  is  the  colouring 

Of  many  a  lover’s  smiles  and  tears. 

As  one  that  stands  aside,  I  ken 
The  mystic  happenings,  and  see 
The  haughty  and  inferior  folk 

Who  have  made  up  the  heart  of  me. 
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IN  OTHER  AIRS. 

I’ll  not  account  me  a  fool  in  the  eyes 
Of  any  man,  however  proud  and  poor. 

My  heart  her  station  has,  my  soul  keeps  tune 
With  elemental  airs  divinely  made, 

August,  in  that  supreme  society 

She  haply  knew  before  her  venture  here 

’Mid  the  integuments  of  thought  and  time. 

This  shall  suffice  me ;  or,  sufficing  not, 

Sustain.  I  in  this  freedom  walk,  and  muse 
Not  ghostly,  nor  inferior-eyed  than  those 
Who  pasture  within  lower  fields,  and  browse 
The  moment’s  nothings  in  the  false  fair  light 
Of  the  world’s  eyes.  Their  passionings  they  have, 
These,  and  their  joys;  ever  a  passing-out 
Of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  till  tired-eyed 
They  fall  on  sleep,  and  fade  as  the  leaves  do 
In  autumn  airs.  I  would  more  subtly  pass, 

As  one  who  with  anointed  eyes  can  ken 
A  heaven  beyond  the  realm  of  our  days, 

Some  outpost  on  thought’s  boundary  that  moves 
With  the  soul  moving,  innocently  fair. 
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THESE  MEN. 


Men  moving  in  a  trench,  in  the  clear  noon, 

Whetting  their  steel  within  the  crumbling  earth ; 
Men,  moving  in  a  trench  ’neath  a  new  moon 
That  smiles  with  a  slit  mouth  and  has  no  mirth ; 
Men  moving  in  a  trench  in  the  grey  morn, 

Liftir.g  bodies  on  their  clotted  frames ; 

Men  with  narrow  mouths  thin-carved  in  scorn 
That  twist  and  fumble  strangely  at  dead  names. 

These  men  know  life — know  death  a  little  more. 

These  men  see  paths  and  ends,  and  see 
Beyond  some  swinging  open  door 
Into  eternity. 

July,  1915. 
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Be  still.  The  bleeding  night  is  in  suspense 
Of  watchful  agony  and  coloured  thought, 

And  every  beating  vein  and  trembling  sense, 

Long-tired  with  time,  is  pitched  and  overwrought. 

And  for  the  eye,  the  darkness  holds  strange  forms, 
Soft  movements  in  the  leaves,  and  wicked  glows 

That  wait  and  peer.  The  whole  black  landscape  swarms 
With  shapes  of  white  and  grey  that  no  one  knows ; 

And  for  the  ear,  a  sound,  a  pause,  a  breath, 

A  distant  hurried  footstep  moving  fast. 

The  hand  has  touched  the  slimy  face  of  death. 

The  mind  is  raking  at  the  ragged  past. 

...  A  sound  of  rifles  rattles  from  the  south, 

And  startled  orders  move  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

May  24,  1915. 
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THE  RIVER. 

Swift  with  the  dawn  she  rises,  quick  and  cold, 
Rattling  the  pebbles  with  her  silver  shoon; 
Chasing  a  thousand  fish  of  instant  gold, 

And  racing  into  noon. 

But  in  the  night,  so  tired  at  having  tracked 
Her  great  sea-lover  to  his  sounding  lair; 
Down  from  the  shoulders  of  her  cataract, 

She  loosens  all  her  hair. 
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THE  SEA  NYMPH. 

So  lithe  from  out  the  sea  and  wet  .  .  . 

Did  ever  night  so  slyly  leave 
So  white  a  gem  in  silver  set 

To  play  the  theft  if  I  but  thieve? 

Her  bare  arms  whisper  to  the  moon, 

While  all  the  time,  with  quaint  conceit, 

The  gallant  sea — the  hopeless  loon — 

Distorts  her  beauty  at  her  feet. 

“If  she  but  move  then  must  I  dare, 

And  dare  I  shall.”  They  hear  my  sigh, 

And  through  the  cold  and  taunting  air, 

“Not  you!  Not  you!”  the  stars  reply. 

She  moves  .  .  she  waits  .  .  then  leaps  secure. 

The  sea  is  broken  into  scars 
That  spread  and  fade,  while  I  endure 
The  laughter  of  a  thousand  stars. 
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TO  MOLLY. 
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Molly  of  the  powdered  shoulder, 

Is  your  heart  still  growing  colder? 

Do  you  feel  a  little  older 

Than  you  felt  four  years  ago? 

Are  your  arms  becoming  whiter, 

As  your  love  is  growing  lighter 
Than  the  love  I  used  to  know? 

Is  your  love  a  dying  ember, 

Of  the  love  that  one  September 
Held  for  you?  Do  you  remember 
How  I  ridiculed  it  so? 

I,  who  came  to  you  and  taught  you, — 

I,  who  came  to  you  and  brought  you 
All  this  wilderness  of  snow ! 

Molly  of  the  gaudy  feather 
Think  of  our  two  hearts  together, 
Beating,  beating  in  the  heather 
’Mid  the  softly  falling  rain ! 

Think  of  that  unhappy  last  time 
When  your  love  was  not  a  pastime. 

And  you  cried  to  me  in  vain ! 

Tease  your  heart  till  tears  have  started, 
Think,  and  be  as  broken-hearted 
As  the  night  when  last  we  parted, 

And  I  left  you  in  your  pain. 

Think  again,  and  be  that  woman, 
Clamorous  and  wholly  human, — 

Mad,  and  mightily  insane ! 

Why  will  not  the  God  that  makes  us 
With  a  love  that  grows  and  breaks  us, 
Never  let  us  love  again? 
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Together  on  an  iron  seat — 

Perched  high  above  the  hidden  street — 

Sat  I  and  my  Elizabeth 

Sad  as  sleep  and  dumb  as  death. 

My  hopeless  heart  had  never  held 
So  little  hope  when  she  repelled 
Advancing  hand  and  lip  and  eye 
In  the  kind  gaze  of  her  reply. 

Across  the  way  a  window  black 
Echoed  her  answer,  staring  back. 

But  when  the  Moon  peeped  up  to  prop 
Its  head  upon  our  chimney-top, 

The  little  window  sprang  alight 
And  blinked  its  eyelid  at  the  night : 
Then  ’Lisbeth  bent  and  peered  to  see 
The  pupil  of  its  mystery. 

I  know  not  what  the  vision  was 
The  Moon  and  ’Lisbeth  saw,  because 
A  curtain  closed  my  eyes  and  curled 
Forever  round  and  round  the  world 
Till  I  could  only  gasp  and  guess 
The  secret  of  its  shamelessness, 

So  bound  was  I — so  blinded  there 
By  the  hot  night  of  ’Lisbeth’s  hair. 
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ABNEGATION. 

I  do  not  want  the  warmth  that  fills  your  eyes, 
Nor  this  great  House  that  you  have  softly  built, 
For  I  have  watched  its  dazzling  pillars  rise 
And  shine  like  gold,  that  are  but  only  gilt. 

But  let  me  climb  to  some  cold,  distant  peak, 

Eligh  in  the  beauty  of  a  loveless  day, 

Where  I  may  feel  upon  my  freezing  cheek 

The  fast  winds  blow, — May  after  bitter  May. 

For  I  would  live  within  a  lonely  land, 

And  gaze  forever  at  a  clearer  sky, 

Never  to  feel  your  fingers  touch  my  hand, 
Never  to  hear  you  cry. 
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Just  now  I  thought  I  saw  you  in  the  street, 

The  girl  I  loved  ten  thousand  years  ago! 

You  had  not  changed.  Your  white  clothes,  palely  neat, 
Shook  in  the  wind  and  lifted  to  and  fro. 

I  saw  a  sickly  creature  of  to-day 

Stop  in  his  path,  and  turn  to  speak  with  you. 

I  saw  you  both  go  walking  far  away 
Till  you  were  lost  to  view. 
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MARRIAGE. 


Here,  by  the  fearful  Marriage  Gate, 

I  hear  the  frenzy  of  the  dance. 

Who  thinks  himself  a  lion  with  Fate 
Is  but  the  pup  of  Circumstance. 

The  wedding  bell  upon  the  Hill 
Is  crying,  crying  out  my  name, 

And  though  I  love  its  music,  still 
’Tis  but  the  curfew  to  my  flame. 

To  guests  who  laugh  so  merrily, 

I  laugh  reply,  and  laugh  again; 

Then,  turning  to  the  Arctic  Sea, 

Wade  deep  with  Love  and  icy  Pain. 

A  shroud  is  falling  on  my  head. 

The  marriage  music  comes  and  swells, 
And  all  the  time  my  soul  lies  dead — 
Killed  by  the  clamour  of  the  bells. 

I  feel  a  kiss  upon  my  lips; 

I  feel  a  little  fragrant  breath. 

I  answer,  and  my  cold  mouth  sips 
A  nectar  from  the  teeth  of  Death. 

And  so  I  take  a  virgin  bride 

Who  lives  and  feels,  and  finds  a  thrill, 
Who  knows  not  that  her  lover  died, 

And  lies  upon  a  windless  Hill. 

She  does  not  see  my  eyes  are  old ; 

She  does  not  see  the  path  we’ve  trod; 
Nor  see  dead  Love — inert  and  cold, 
Stabbed  at  the  altar  of  her  God. 
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THE  SELF  FORSAKEN. 

Very  long  ago  I  died, 

Crumbling  back  into  the  ground, 
And  my  self  made  haste  to  hide 
In  the  hollow  of  a  sound ; 

In  a  shaft  of  sound,  that  soared 
Up  beyond  the  shouting  spheres, 
I  lay,  closed  within  a  chord 
In  the  bourdon  of  the  years. 

Now  by  night  there  comes  to  me 
Music  I  have  known,  a  theme 
Strange  and  old,  whose  melody 
Soon  is  caught  into  a  dream. 

The  fantastic  trumpets  cry 
All  my  welcoming  senses  stir, 
Oh,  I  know  that  this  is  I ! — 

Yet,  who  is  the  listener? 
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THE  PHILOSOPHER’S  STONE  FOUND  AND 

LOST. 

High  in  his  tower  with  its  winding  stairs, 

And  little  windows  through  which  peer  the  stars, 
Close-curtained  from  the  shifting  of  the  airs, 

An  old  man  crouches  by  a  flame,  where  chars 
The  root  of  mandrake;  all  around  are  jars 
Of  precious  metals,  and  the  robe  he  wears, 
Patterned  about  with  pentagons  and  bars, 

Is  woven  all  of  little  children’s  hairs. 

To-night  the  stone  all  men  have  sought  to  find 
Has  bubbled  up  at  last  into  his  ken : 

The  quest  is  over;  never  more  man’s  mind 
Need  search  for  knowledge  .... 

In  his  windy  den 

The  sage,  his  old  face  infinitely  kind, 

Watches  his  life’s  work  burn  away  again. 
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To  the  Critics. 

Shakespeare  your  subject,  you  have  sought  to  teach 
me, 

Book  by  laborious  book  through  the  long  years, 

All  I  must  know  that  I  may  lavish  on  him 
Fit  due  of  admiration  as  I  read : 

Item,  the  year  in  which  he  wrote  each  play; 

Item,  the  sources  whence  he  drew  his  plots; 

Item,  the  merits  of. suggested  readings; 

Item,  what  other  critics  said  of  him ; 

And  so  on  in  an  infinite  progression 
Till  I  have  lost  all  patience  and  your  words, 

Born  of  your  scholarship,  now  cease  to  stir 
An  answering  glow  within  me! — What  care  I, 

I,  who  have  loved  my  Shakespeare !  to  destroy 
That  love  by  breathing  in  the  poisonous  dust, 

Raised  by  the  strife  of  many  commentators 
Desirous  not  for  his,  but  their,  renown? 

I,  who  have  loved  my  Shakespeare !  He  has  found 
The  beauty  I  half-find  in  common  things ; 

And  he  has  lived  within  the  world  I  know, 

Has  known  the  men  and  women  I  have  known : 
Where’er  I  go  they  come  alike  to  me 
These  persons  whom  he  has  immortalized — 

I  have  not  talked  with  Lear  but  I  have  heard 
Othello  telling  many  wondrous  tales ; 

Have  laughed  with  Ealstaff  down  old  country  roads 
Meandering  to  the  nearest  hostelry; 

Have  been  my  Hamlet,  as  all  other  men.  . .  . 

And  now  young  spring  assaults  the  solemn  world 
I  know  myself  in  love  with  Juliet. 
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READING  KEATS. 

I,  who  am  heir  to  all  the  wondrous  earth, 

Shout  triumph  for  that  changing  seasons  bring 
Their  richest  change :  the  rosary  of  spring 
Claims  every  day  a  bead  whereon  my  mirth 
May  tell  new  praises  for  the  wordless  worth 
Of  all  the  joys  that  all  the  poets  sing: 

Of  love,  locked  fast  in  my  remembering, 

And  beauty,  entailed  unto  me  at  birth. 

What  care  I  for  life’s  conquests  and  defeats : 
Stretched  in  the  splendour  of  the  noon-tide  sun 
I  lie  and,  idly  turning  page  on  page, 

Read,  say,  and  read  again  stray  lines  of  Keats 
In  tranced  wonder :  I,  who  have  begun 
To  know  I  know  not  mine  own  heritage ! 
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THE  TREES. 

Trees  I  have  seen,  now  sunset  scatters  gold 
Along  deserted  pathways ;  trees  that  throw 
Calm  spells  where  Beauty  walks,  secure,  and  show 
The  elusive  as  their  guest,  to  have  and  hold ; 

Trees  that  stand  up,  magnificently  old, 

Fronting  all  rains  that  weep,  all  winds  that  blow, 
With  quietude  that  calls  on  man  to  know 
His  grief  a  tale,  forgotten  soon  as  told. 
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If,  ere  their  union  with  the  Eternal  One, 

Our  souls  pass  on  in  other  forms  of  being, 

I  think  the  trees  must  hold  them  last  of  all 
Before  they  end  their  pilgrimage,  that,  seeing 
All  things  as  good  they  may  await  the  call, 
Contented  comrades  of  the  moon  and  sun. 
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WHO  SAILS? 

Who  sails  to  the  World’s  End  all  its  ways  shall  see. 
The  dawn  burns  red,  and  his  will  glows  fierce  to  take 

A  wizard’s  path  through  all  of  its  realms  there  be 
Swiftly  for  pleasure-tide  ere  the  heart  may  break. 

Like  cloud  in  a  swinging  mirror,  hour  upon  hour 
In  pictures  passing,  ways  of  the  World  sweep  by. — 

Gray  witches  watching  for  gods  in  the  misty  shower 
Of  a  forest-fall,  their  gaunt  claws  curved  to  the  sky. 

Lonely  clouded  rivers,  restless,  empty  of  balm, 
’Twixt  rifted  and  moonwhite  banks,  tiger-princesses 
and  slaves ; 

Lost  kingdoms  sanded  and  drowning  in  deserts  beyond 
the  palm, 

Pale  weed-swathed  phantom  cities  rising  from 
glittering  waves; 

Or  haunted  towers,  where  Lords-of-the-Maimed  weave 
spells 

To  lull  the  soul  to  Peace  where  the  senses  rust; 

Or  towns  all  silken,  murmurous,  singing  with  caravan- 
bells 

Come  quench  your  dreams  in  the  Mart  and  its 
hurrying  dust; 

Or  dark  imperious  loves  by  their  casements  set, 

With  mother-of-pearl  in  the  midnight  flower  of 
their  hair, 

Lanterns  of  flaming  silver,  and  glances,  shadow-and- 
jet, 

Dream-litten,  bended  to  hold  him  who  halts  not 
there. — 
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Whose  way  is  swift  from  these  to  the  coloured  waves  H.  C. 
Scarred  by  the  winds  and  crossed  with  foam  like  McKay 
snow ; 

Or  paths  through  red  buds  threaded  ’twixt  green-lit 
caves 

In  smoke-dark  valley-hearts  where  gipsies  go, 

Till  he  reaches  that  last  sad  Way  where  wizards  sleep 
And  colour  dies,  and  paths  grow  blurred  with  rain, 

And  the  baying  of  years  from  the  mist  sounds  near 
and  deep, 

Like  wolves  in  a  land  forgotten,  to  fade  again; 

Where  winds  blow  chill,  where  south-lights  dance  and 
reel, 

Where  bergs  glow  white  and  sharp  ice  bites  the 
shore, 

And  pale  with  menace,  chiller  than  glittering  steel, 

The  stars  of  the  Pole  rise  up  from  the  ocean-floor ; 

And  shadowy  Gods-of-the-World  steal  round  to  sow 
His  fate,  who  sail  to  the  End  of  the  World  dare 
bend ; 

Like  veiled  hills  moving,  stealthy,  hooded  with  snow, 

Ranged  in  a  closing  circle,  they  bring  the  end — 

They  drink  the  freezing  veins  of  his  body  bowed, 

Each  lured  to  his  heart’s  red  flower  like  a  ghastly 
bee ; 

Their  lips  are  like  splintered  ice  as  they  pierce  the 
shroud. 

Who  sails  to  the  End  of  the  World  all  its  Ways 
shall  see. 

Their  eyes  are  whiter  than  cloud. 

Who  sails  to  the  End  of  the  World  all  its  Ways 
shall  see. 
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CAPTURE. 


H.  C. 
McKay 


Bereft  of  sleep 

I  steal,  by  paths  of  night  that  bring  no  ease, 
Across  the  forest-deep, 

And  hear  the  undying  trees 
Chanting,  in  mockery,  of  forgetfulness 
Forbidden  one  who  loves  a  witch,  who  sees 
The  black  world  of  her  brain  swing  in  her  skull 
Like  a  dark  spider  in  a  web  of  dreams,  to  snare 
His  lost  soul,  wandering  there. 

I  drew  her  home  beside  the  forest-fall 

In  the  dark  heart  of  cedar-boughs  to  dwell, 

Beat  down  with  force  of  arm  each  witching  thrall, 
Stared  down  with  mocking  gaze  each  wizard-spell, 
Till  with  soft  kisses  and  with  sweet  regret 

Of  warm  arm  twining,  she  caressed  me  there, 

The  witch  I  trapped  in  a  green-sea  net 
With  silver  bees  in  her  hair. 

Now  the  cloud, 

The  thunderstroke,  the  doom,  the  flaming  shroud, 
Sweep  to  the  moon 

And  show  my  fate  as  in  a  wizard’s  glass. 

Yet  I  have  loved  her — were  it  still  to  pass 
I  would  cast  net  and  steal  the  witch  again, 

And  draw  her  home  beside  the  little  fall 
And  clasp  her,  spite  of  gods  and  life’s  eclipse, 

Spite  doom  and  madness,  witchery  and  thrall, 

And  kiss  her  with  my  kisses  on  her  lips, 

And  hold  her,  daring  love  as  doomed  men  dare, 
That  pulsing  creature,  loosened  from  the  net, 

Soft  arm  sea-ripple-wet,  and  bee-starred  hair. 

The  stars  are  chattering  in  the  cedar-tops, 

The  wildwood-buds  are  singing  to  the  moon, 

The  angry  moonbeams  burn  like  silver  fire, 

The  forest  shadows  toll  like  dusky  bells ; 

I  wait,  with  fevered  soul,  since  that  last  kiss, 

The  dark  world  on  the  other  side  of  this. 
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SORCERER’S  LOVE. 


H.  C. 
McKay 


Your  eyes  are  magic  mirrors  in  a  town 

Where  giants  sleep  and  all  the  world  is  still, 

Save  where  the  wizard  in  his  mantle  brown 
Kindles  the  witchfire  on  a  lonely  hill 
To  snare  the  souls  of  sleeping  men,  that  pass 
Like  fluttering  moths  across  the  cloudy  glass. 

Your  heart  is  some  dark  mere  in  forest-night 
Where,  through  the  netted  leaf  in  glory,  soon, 

Pale  in  the  straining  splendor  of  its  light, 

Speeds  the  white  magic  of  the  wandering  moon 
To  tinct  the  shadowy  ripple  with  a  guise 
Of  wicked  silver,  like  a  witch’s  eyes. 

You  trapped  men’s  souls  for  knowledge,  searched  the 
dread 

Dim  future,  twined  the  moonspell  to  your  thrall; 
But  now  a  mightier  comes :  your  power  is  dead, 

Your  spell  is  broken,  and  your  doom  to  fall. 

For  I  am  Doom — had  you  but  read  me  clear, 

Doom,  that  can  make  you  or  can  strike  you  down, 
Heart  that  was  wave  of  night-black  forest-mere, 

Eyes  that  were  mirrors  in  a  magic  town. 

Choose,  while  the  moment  hangs,  a  dancing  mote; 

My  riders  in  the  sky  are  hosting  fast. 

Doubt — and  the  dagger  quivers  at  your  throat; 

Yield — and  I  clasp  you  in  my  arms  at  last. 
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H.  C.  CARAVANS  TO  THE  MOON. 

McKay 

The  wind  was  dead,  the  sand  lay  calm  in  the  blaze ; 
The  Moon  swung  low  at  anchor  across  the  haze; 
Bells  on  the  harness  sang  to  an  elfin  tune, — 

The  serried  caravans  set  out  for  the  Moon. 

Two  by  two  the  horses  outstreamed  from  sight, 
Drawing  on  easy  wheels,  for  their  load  was  light; 

And  little  black  slaves,  with  ripple  of  bronze  and  jade, 
Danced  in  the  sand  of  the  channels  the  wheels  had 
made. 

The  serried  caravans  moved  to  the  windless  plain 
And  low  the  voices,  deep  with  long-welling  pain, 

Of  the  white-robed  Wise  still  sought  them,  outcrying 
Vain ! 

What  man  like  forming  cloud  to  the  height  is  driven, 
Or  sphere  from  the  laden  sky  to  the  earth  like  rain? 
Ye  pace  a  phantom  path  to  the  wastes  of  heaven, 

And  pace  ...  in  vain. 

There  came  the  maid  they  chose  as  Bride-of-the- 
Moon. 

Her  doom-black  eyes  were  lidded  against  the  noon ; 
The  moon-shaped  scar  on  her  breast  to  the  blaze  was 
bare ; 

There  were  pearls-of-the-moon  like  bees  in  her 
braided  hair; 

She  turned  her  head,  as  she  passed,  to  deride  the 
Wise,— 

But  she  could  not  hide  the  fear  in  her  haunted  eyes. 

Her  clear-belled  voice  rose  over  that  deeper  song — 
Swept  like  a  desert-wind  through  the  host  along : 

Out  from  the  starry  main  to  the  sanded  shore 
The  Moon,  my  love,  returns  to  the  earth  once  more. 
Sinks  not  the  sphere  to  its  source  when  the  planets 
wane  ? 

The  Son  of  the  Earth  to  the  Earth  is  returned  again! 
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Ah,  she  sang  as  they  sang  of  old  by  volcano-fires,  H.  C. 

The  lost-world  lovers,  chanting  to  netted  lyres,  McKay 

When  stars  from  the  boughs,  too  rich,  of  the  burden¬ 
ing  sky  were  spilled, 

And  the  whole  great  arch  of  the  sky  with  the  sphere 
of  the  moon  was  filled. 

And  none  there  heeded  the  Wise  when  she  sang,  their 
gaze 

Turned  to  the  waiting  Moon  in  the  windless  blaze; 

There  was  fear,  like  fire,  in  the  eyes  in  the  hoods  at 
noon. — 

The  serried  caravans  set  out  for  the  Moon. 
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THE  WITCH  MISTRESS. 

I  found  a  shadowy  land  ’twixt  sleep  and  waking, 

And  an  autumn  tempest,  blown  through  the  midnight, 
stirred 

A  dusty  music  with  leaf  and  petal-drift  through  it 
And  creeper  buds,  and  a  rustling  quiver  of  trees 
And  broken  pools  and  streams,  but  never  a  bird. 

I  found  you,  poised  on  a  path  by  a  mere  of  blackness 
Where  dark  reeds  sang  like  a  lyre; 

I  took  your  hands,  but  your  eyes  were  starry  with 
distance — 

I  kissed  your  lips,  but  Dreams  had  stolen  your  fire. 

Gipsy  eyes  and  a  dark  gaze  soft  as  music, 

Had  Dreams  such  power? 

Did  they  reive  your  love  as  flame  for  their  water- 
lanterns, 

Did  they  steal  your  grace  to  weave  in  the  poise  of  a 
flower  ? 

I  sought  your  moveless  lips,  but  they  made  not  answer, 
Kiss  or  a  murmuring  word; 

I  drew  your  hand  till  I  held  you  against  me  a  captive, 
No  heart-beat  stirred, 

But  the  mocking  voice  of  Dreams  through  the  leaf  I 
heard, 

Leave  her — and  wake;  love  her — and  at  her  kiss 
You  become  but  a  shade-between-worlds  as  we, 
Dreams,  made  this. 


The  land  blurs  grey; 

I  wake  at  dying  taper  and  breaking  day 
To  wander  blind  at  dawn  through  the  streets  of 
waking, 

An  alien  land — 

Mad  for  a  shadow,  deaf  to  the  lips  that  loved  me, 
Cold  to  the  honeyed  kiss,  to  the  seeking  hand, 

All  for  the  dream  of  a  wild  wind,  petal-blowing, 

Soft  eyes  by  an  ebony  mirror  in  midnight  flower, 

And  certain  doom — that,  brave  to  its  own  undoing, 
My  soul  must  spire  to  the  vision  that  robs  its  power, 
A  living  dream  for  a  prize — and  the  price,  eternal, 
Eternal  night  between  worlds  .  .  .  for  a  captured 
hour. 
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A  MANGROVE  SWAMP. 


Fritz  S. 
Burnell 


Look  how  the  slow  fat  bubbles  break  in  rings, 

As  though  a  man  were  stifling  underneath. 

The  black  stagnating  water  by  no  breath 
Is  stirred,  a  mirror  for  all  evil  things. 

The  long  roots  writhing  upward  from  the  mud, 

Like  fingers  crooked  in  lust  or  pain  or  greed, 

Have  pendent  tresses  of  putrescent  weed, 

Like  dead  men’s  hair  clogged  stiff  with  their  own 
blood.. 

No  light  of  flowers  nor  songs  of  birds  dispel 
The  breathless,  stealthy  silence  of  the  place. 

Only  a  ripple  o’erspreads  the  water’s  face 
At  times,  like  soundless  dreadful  mirth  in  hell. 

Only  the  grey  mists  come  and  go  beneath 
The  pallid  shadows  of  the  sickly  moon; 

Only  dead  voices  in  the  night-breeze  croon 
A  drear  and  melancholy  masque  of  death. 
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THE  POOL. 


Beside  the  pale  water 

Linger  chapman  and  churl ; 
Prince,  poet ;  boy  and  girl ; 
Plarlot  and  King’s  daughter. 

Over  the  dark  hedge  climb 
White  stars  like  roses ; 

Dark  hedge  that  encloses 
The  dusty  road  of  Time. 

Herein  all  men 
Gaze,  as  in  a  glass, 

A  while ;  then  pass 
Down  the  long  road  again, 

Murmuring  a  vague  surmise, 

A  bitter  word,  or  a  jest: 

With  head  sunken  on  breast; 
Or  erect,  with  shining  eyes .... 

For,  as  upon  their  way 
They  stoop  to  drink 
Beside  the  reedy  brink, 

They  see  in  the  water  grey, 

Some,  their  own  idle  faces ; 
Some,  ripples  that  die 
Stilly,  mysteriously, 

Of  an  unseen  wind  the  traces; 

Some,  but  the  slime  below, 
Black  and  rotting;  some, 
Only  the  idle  scum 
Drifting  to  and  fro. 
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But  some,  with  clearer  view, 
In  the  pool’s  heart  behold 
Bright  stars  manifold, 

And  God’s  arched  heaven  blue 

To  the  grey  pool  all  men 
Come,  one  by  one,  to  drink 
Awhile  at  its  reedy  brink, 
And  tread  the  road  again .... 
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TAEDIUM  AMORIS. 

I  am  out  of  tune  with  love;  I  cannot  write 

Of  passion,  and  the  lyrical  embrace 

When  limbs  are  locked,  and  face  is  pressed  to  face, 

And  mouths  laugh  little  laughs  of  sheer  delight 

Between  the  kisses.  Love  is  over-light, 

And  pleasure  ends  too  often  with  the  chase, 

And  all  desire  is  but  a  dream  of  days 

Whose  beauty  charms  not  him  who  loves  the  night. 

Only  my  sense  is  ware  of  vasty  wings, 

And  heavy  eyes,  and  pale  lips  tremulous, 

And  sorrowful  strange  voices :  and  the  breath 
Stirs  my  hair  gently  of  sad  unseen  things. 

Only  my  heart  is  strangely  amorous 
Of  the  cold  kisses  and  white  arms  of  death. 
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EXITURUS. 


Frits  S. 
Burnell 


These  lands  of  languorous  days  and  fierce,  still  nights, 
Heavy  with  stars,  or  a  strange  moon  that  seems 
A  magic  mirror  of  forgotten  dreams ; 

The  small  brown  huts,  the  fire-flies’  wavering  flights 
Threading  the  purple  dark  with  golden  lights; 

Green  walls  of  jungle  whence  a  peacock  screams ; 
Ploughed  rice-fields  where  the  buffalo  strains  and 
steams ; 

And,  over  all,  the  mountain’s  misty  heights — 

I  know  not  with  what  magic  they  have  bound 
My  will,  nor  breathed  upon  me  what  strange  breath, 
Nor  to  what  purpose :  only  this  I  know, 

That  all  my  being  cries  to  me  to  go, 

Whether  with  Life’s  red  rose  my  brow  be  crowned, 
Or  the  pale,  scentless  asphodel  of  Death. 
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EX  TENEBRIS. 

O  many,  crying,  insistent,  pitiful  voices ! 

Why  have  you  woven  a  spell  from  the  wan  sea-wind 
And  the  low-voiced  sea,  and  the  night,  and  the  silent 
stars  ? 

You  have  taken  my  soul  in  a  net  of  shining  dreams, 
And  the  moon  is  a  mirror  of  old  things  long  out  of 
mind, 

White  arms  of  lovers,  and  kings,  and  clamorous  wars, 
Proud  black  ships,  and  white  foam,  and  purple  seas, 
And  tall  cities  flaming  to  heaven,  and  the  fiery  gleams 
Of  mail-clad  men,  and  a  wailing  that  will  not  cease 
Of  myriad,  crying,  insistent,  pitiful  voices. 
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ANATHEMA. 


Adrian. 

Lawlor 


Though  now’s  the  time  to  dally 
(Sweet  Joy  is  leaping  on  the  hill 

And  laughing  in  the  valley), 

Yet  maids  are  loth  to  take  their  fill. 

For  when  I  try  with  Lois, 

To  teach  my  hand  her  bosom’s  curve, 

’Tis  mine  to  learn  that  “No”  is 

The  watchword  of  a  prude’s  reserve. 

It  is  the  same  with  Phyllis, 

That  sets  her  guile  to  cheat  desire; 

For  when  the  silken  frill  is 
Within  my  fingers,  and,  afire, 

I  pledge  my  All  for  pleasure, 

She  knits  two  virtue-hardened  brows 

And,  jealous  of  her  Treasure, 

Defeats  my  hand  and  smoothes  her  blouse. 

And  even  with  Oenone 

(Who  laughs,  ’tis  true,  and  leads  me  on — 

A  faithless  cicerone!) 

I’ll  never  cross  Love’s  rubicon; 

For  tho’,  like  other  Misses, 

She’ll  feed  with  sighs  my  amorous  ear, 

Should  I  proceed  from  kisses 

To  bolder  work — “Ah  no!  No,  dear  ...” 

The  Devil  take  these  ladies ! 

Since  not  to  mortal  man  they  list, 

Perhaps  the  bucks  of  Hades 

Will  find  them  warmer  to  be  kisst. 
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ELIZABETHAN. 

Laughing  in  his  heart,  Dan  Cupid 
Spied  a  shepherd  with  a  maid. 

He  was  flush,  but  she  with  stupid 
Pout  and  sidelong  mope  delayed. 

“Wind  may  wanton  with  her  beauties, 
Blossom  play  upon  her  breast; 

Sun,  too,  kiss  her  mouth  and  shoot  his 
Fondest  touches  where  he  list. 

“E’en  the  grass” — the  doting  swain  said — 
Must  caress  her  if  she  lie ; 

While  the  sod,  not  to  be  gainsaid, 

Flat -long  cleaves  against  her  thigh.” 

Straight  the  laughing  godlet  sped  him 
Through  the  shining  summer  air, 

By  a  viewless  path  that  led  him 
To  the  Goat-foot’s  mossy  lair. 

“I  am  Cupid,  son  of  Venus, 

Charged  to  win  a  shepherd’s  love.” — 

“Great  Pan  sleeps,”  said  old  Silenus, 
“Would  not  stir,  tho’  you  were  Jove.” 

“Peace,  I  prithee,  churlish  satyr ! 

Love  doth  waste  while  we  delay. 

Pan  may  slumber,  ’tis  no  matter : 

Give  me  his  smooth  pipes  to  play.” 

Back  the  crafty  love-god  hastened, 

Cast  the  pipes  at  Colin’s  feet, 

Heard  him  thrill  a  stave  impassioned 
As  Apollo’s,  and  as  sweet. 
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Till  she  cried  in  simple  rapture, 

Vowed  she  ne’er  had  known  such  joys, 

Beat  her  little  foot  and  clapt  her 
Hands  to  mark  the  joyful  noise. 

“Pray  you,  Colin” — thus  she  pestered— 

“Let  me  sound  those  ousel-notes  * 

By  my  fay,  ’tis  sure  the  best  heard 
E’er  among  these  wattle-cotes.” 

Colin  ceased  his  artless  fing’ring 

(For  ’twas  Cupid  shaped  the  sound), 

Stole  his  arm,  with  am’rous  ling’ring, 

Close  and  soft,  her  neck  around, 

Stopt  the  fret-holes,  bid  her  waft  her 
Gentlest  breath — when  sudden,  lo ! 

Pipes  were  vanished :  only  laughter 
Bubbled  forth  where  notes  should  flow 

In  a  clip  the  shepherd  caught  her, 

Closed  her  mouth  with  aching  kiss. 

Cupid  laughed :  “Ha,  ha,  we’ve  taught  her, 
Love’s  a  tune  she  cannot  miss !” 


Adrian 

Lawlor 
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EPITAPH. 


Here  lies  one,  the  Dancer  he 
Was  called.  The  blue  Summer  sea 
Was  in  his  eyes,  and  his  light  feet 
Were  carved  of  ivory. 

His  voice  as  honeycomb  was  sweet, 

That  now  is  hushed  eternally, 

And  on  his  tomb  the  poppies  lone 

Spring  through  the  cracked  and  broken  stone. 
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THE  VIKING’S  SONG. 

Our  dragon-ships  stand  on  the  shore, 

The  moon  stands  on  the  sea, 

And  we  shall  sail  through  the  moon’s  mouth 
To  where  we  long  to  be. 

Bright,  indeed,  is  the  pleasant  south, 

And  we  have  bought  and  sold; 

We  have  chaffered  our  gold  for  casks  of  wine 
And  girls,  who  are  more  than  gold. 

Oh !  we  were  drinking,  and  we  were  loving, 
When  a  wind  blew  out  of  the  sea, 

And  all  of  us  saw  our  own  land, 

And  there  we  longed  to  be. 

The  city  of  Rome  is  a  great  city 
For  hands  that  are  full  of  gold; 

But  we  have  dreamed  of  our  own  sea. 

The  sea  that  is  always  cold. 

Long  have  we  tarried  in  halls  of  Rome 
And  long  in  the  towers  of  Spain ; 

Long  have  we  drunk  the  Grecian  wine, 

And  we  must  sail  again. 

Pleasant,  indeed,  are  the  Spanish  towers, 
Sweet  are  the  plains  of  Rome; 

But  a  voice  spoke  out  of  the  moon’s  mouth 
“Home,  Home,  Home !” 


Winifred 

Shaw 
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CLEOPATRA. 

When  Cleopatra  ruled  the  Nile, 

She  was  not  fair  to  see; 

Her  only  beauty  was  the  smile 
That  melted  you  and  me. 

Oh,  you  and  I  were  men  of  ships; 

The  sea  had  been  our  school. 

There  was  no  beauty  in  her  lips — 
And  beauty  seemed  a  fool. 

We  saw  her  dancing  on  her  deck 
A  cloudy  night  in  June; 

Long  earrings  played  against  her  neck 
A  little  dancing  tune ; 

Her  ship  and  ours  in  middle  sea 
Passed  closely,  and  were  gone. 

But  still  from  Spain  to  Araby 
The  little  queen  danced  on. 

When  Cleopatra  ruled  the  Nile, 

She  was  not  fair  or  true; 

For  every  man  she  smiled  the  smile 
That  melted  me  and  you. 

Though  all  the  world  rose  up  between 
With  girls  and  gold  and  wine, 

She  dances  still,  the  little  queen, 

Upon  your  heart  and  mine. 
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THE  MAIDEN  DISREGARDS  ADVICE. 

“Be  like  the  spider,”  said  the  learned  sage.  .  . 

“O,  child  of  eager  youth  and  questioning  eyes ! 
For  Madame  Spider  in  love’s  ways  is  wise — 
She  knows  (sweet  lady  skilled  in  passion’s  page). 
Her  ardent  lover’s  fire  she  can  assuage 
Only  by  swift  destruction — so  she  sighs 
And  bending  as  against  her  hips  he  lies : 

She  eats  him  calmly,  scorning  vulgar  rage.” 

But  you,  beloved,  shall  I  let  you  drown 
Deeply  in  my  delight,  that  white  unrest 
Of  weeping  ecstasy  and  tremulous  pain? 

Ah,  no,  I’ll  make  for  you  a  tender  crown 
Of  little  roses  gathered  from  my  breast, 

And  you  shall  live  to  worship  me  again. 


Pamela 
T ravers . 
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ECCE  DEUS. 

God  is  dead.  Now  we  will  that  man  shall  live. 

— Nietzche. 

God  is  dead.  Nailed  to  a  sodden  tree, 

His  shoulders  hyssop-stained  he  stirs  not,  see, 

On  either  side  of  this  dead  Christ  a  thief 
Hangs  rotting.  Comes  the  wailing  grief 
Of  mammering  women,  “Ah,  the  sweet  blood  shed 
Whom  shall  we  worship  now  that  God  is  dead”? 

God  is  dead.  Oho,  then,  maid, 

Witching-warm  is  the  orchard’s  shade 
And  Pan’s  awake  in  the  kiss-gold  glade 
Piping  tunes  to  a  deep-mouthed  jade. 

Come  then,  girl,  for  the  time  is  mellow, 

Plums  of  love  are  ripely  yellow ; 

The  little  apples  of  love  are  red, 

Pluck  them,  pluck  them  for  God  is  dead ! 

Dead  are  the  staying  hands,  and  we  are  guests 
At  Eros’  table,  offering  our  breasts 
As  pillows  for  the  little  big-eyed  fauns 
Who  whimpered  to  us  through  a  thousand  dawns 
But  now  are  rapture-silent ;  satyrs  tread 
Boldly  athwart  the  grove  rose-garlanded 
To  kiss  and  clip  their  loves  upon  a  bed 
Of  merry  marigolds  now  God  is  dead. 

Nay  but  Corin — nay,  nay,  nay — 

Not  to-day,  ah,  not  to-day — 

To-morrow  if  you  will — to-night — 

Day  but  spurs  me  into  flight, 

Stars  are  kinder  to  delight. 

Corin,  wait  until  to-night ! 

Well  then,  let  me  close  my  eyes, 

Lock  them  fast  beneath  your  lips 
While  you  teach  me  mysteries 
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Half  unguessed.  My  girdle  slips 
Jewelled  to  the  jewelled  grass 
(What  if  Phyllida  should  pass !) 

This  toe?  If  you  must  take  this 
Robber,  dress  me  in  a  kiss, 

Twenty  kisses  lest  I  be 
Shamed  by  dear  immodesty. 

This  last  flower  must  I  lose? 

Corin,  let  me  keep  my  shoes ! 

Ah,  shepherd-sweet,  how  strangely  brave  you  are 
Tilting  your  spear  towards  the  uttermost  star! 
What  unadventured  heights  for  you  to  climb, 
What  baby  hillocks  for  your  lips  to  rhyme 
In  kissing  sonnets !  Strays  your  questing  mouth 
To  forests  dim  and  I,  in  tender  ruth, 

Echo  the  sad  plaint  of  the  pleading  dove 
Who  beats  his  wings  within  the  trees  of  love. 
Though  God  be  dead  how  should  I  know  his  loss 
Now  you  are  God,  bound  to  the  green  young  cross 
Of  these  glad  arms  and  I  the  happy  tree 
Bent  by  the  sweet  storm  of  your  tyranny. 

God  is  dead,  then  who’s  afraid 
To  steal  the  lips  of  a  prancing  maid? 

Come,  old  Pan,  for  the  time  is  mellow 
Plums  of  love  are  ripely  yellow ; 

The  little  apples  of  love  are  red, 

Pluck  them,  pluck  them  for  God  is  dead! 


Pamela 
T  ravers 
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A  TAVERN  TRAGEDY. 


I  didn’t  hate  him,  not  a  bit  .  .  . 

As  from  your  beer  just  off  the  brim 
You’d  spill  a  midge  and  stamp  on  it, 

My  life  repudiated  him. 

I’d  never  seen  him  once  before, 

He  lurched  in  snivelling;  he  looked  weak 
He  propped  himself  against  the  door, 

And  as  he  breathed  I  heard  it  creak. 

I  had  no  need  that  he  should  live ! 

His  sad  glance  shifted  everywhere 
So  pitiful,  so  fugitive, 

It  seemed  he  staled  the  very  air. 

Then  for  one  flickering  broken  phase 
I  forgot  all  things,  in  one  blink, 

How  months  on  months,  and  days  on  days, 
Had  maddened  me  with  rage  and  drink. 

Some  Thing  within  me  startled,  gazed 
Upon  him  through  my  opened  eyes, 

And  I  looked  on,  dazed,  merely  dazed, 
Half-heedless  of  my  own  surprise. 

My  hand  leapt  forth  and  snatched  a  knife  . 

Its  broken  edge  was  bent  and  brown  .  . 
Oh,  I  was  sickened  of  his  life ! 

He  fell,  fell  from  me  crashing  down  .  . 

I  didn’t  hate  him  ...  I  don’t  know  .  . 

Without  one  sound,  one  word,  one  curse, 
I  gave  one  stab,  one  movement — so — 

And  spilt  him  from  the  universe. 
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A  SONG  FOR  ROSAMUND,  THE  LOMBARD 

QUEEN. 

There  was  a  king,  a  jovial  king, 

Rode  out  across  the  heather — 

O,  he  could  laugh  and  he  could  sing 
When  we  drank  deep  together ! 

He  had  a  queen,  a  winsome  queen, 

But  what  were  that  to  you,  sir? 

I  would  not  say  where  I  have  been, 

Nor  what  she  bade  me  do,  sir. 

There  came  a  night,  a  bloody  night, 

From  death  there  is  no  shrinking — 

So  let  me  die  while  I  can  fight, 

If  I  may  not  die  drinking! 

To  her  I  galloped,  galloped  back, 

By  forest,  ditch  and  ramp,  sir; 

I  gave  her  all  that  she  did  lack, 

Ere  she  put  out  the  lamp,  sir. 

So  love,  O  love,  we’ll  pledge  to-night — 

And  something  more  I’m  thinking  .  .  . 

But  let  me  die  while  I  can  fight, 

If  I  may  not  die  drinking! 


Rupert 
A  tkinson 
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WASSAIL  SONG. 

A  world  for  laughter,  this 
Live  earth-abyss ! 

Around  the  glad  gods  sit 
And  gloat  on  it, 

While  tottering  men  dare  tread, 
Tiptoe  among  the  dead; 

Watch  how  they  shrink ! 

Toys  for  the  high  ones, 

Noise  for  the  sky-ones — 

Drink ! 

Up  from  earth’s  edge 
This  cup  let  us  pledge; 

Yet  in  a  blink 

Their  lives  and  ours  are  one, 
Sure  as  the  sun ! 

Make  out  each  merry  god, 

Jerk  him  a  nod 

Up  from  earth’s  brink! 

Now  to  their  quaffing, 

Bow  to  their  laughing — 

Drink ! 

A  world  of  wanton  flowers 
This  heaven  of  ours, 

Whence  gods  touch  life  in  men, 
We  gods,  and  when 
We  choose  they  die,  and  so 
Are  puppets  in  their  woe, 

Where  down  they  sink. 

Their  pain  is  our  pleasure, 

Gain  for  our  leisure — 

Drink ! 
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Down  on  the  earth, 

Frown  in  your  mirth; 

Yet  in  a  blink 

Our  lives  and  theirs  are  one. 
What  shall  they  shun? 

Mark  how  each  self-sure  face 
Mimics  our  grace 

Up  from  earth’s  brink ! 

Fate  schools  them  hereafter, 
Fools  for  our  laughter — 
Drink ! 


Rupert 

Atkinson 
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Rupert  A  SONG  OF  GALLANTRY. 

Atkinson 

Sure,  once  I  knew  a  mighty  lord, 

His  arm  was  strong  and  steady; 

But  little  care  could  he  afford 
To  look  upon  his  lady. 

O  she  was  proud,  demure,  sedate, 

And  pure  beyond  all  mention, 

He  had  some  damsels,  six  or  eight, 

And  they  had  his  attention. 

His  lady  was  so  cold,  so  cold, 

That  long  I  looked  and  tarried ; 

I  brought  her  rubies,  pearls,  and  gold, 

And  not  one  gift  miscarried. 

Than  his  my  dagger  had  more  skill  .  .  . 

Brim,  brim  thy  cup !  It  quenches 
One  moment’s  thirst.  Fill,  drink,  and  fill ! 
So,  first  I  had  his  wenches. 

We  fought,  he  fell ;  her  mighty  lord 
Fell,  broken  by  her  scorning; 

O,  she  was  sweet,  but — by  my  sword — 

I  left  her  ere  the  morning. 
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THE  EMBARKATION  FOR  BUBASTIS. 

Well  freighted  with  gay  flowers 
And  goodly  wine,  O  Bast, 

We’ll  fling  aside  the  hours 
Like  glittering  spray  upcast, 

Up  to  the  stars  divine ! 

The  sails  pull  at  the  mast — 

Hail,  Bast,  Thou  God  of  Wine! 

This  day  shall  lengthen  out 

Through  many  dawns,  we  swear — 

Men  met  we’ll  pledge  and  flout 
And  drink  them  from  all  care — 

There  shall  be  nought  amiss : 

With  buds  we’ll  deck  the  hair 
Of  every  maid  we  kiss ! 

O  we  have  wine  and  flowers 
And  songs  and  laughter,  hark ! 

The  amorous  dawn  is  ours 

And  love  dreads  not  the  dark — 

The  green  reeds  dip  and  shine; 

Put  off,  let  us  embark — 

Drink,  drink,  O  drink  this  wine ! 


Rupert 
A  t  kins  on 
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HOMAGE  TO  OBERON. 

When  black  midnight  owls  their  hooting 
Cease  and  whisperings  ebb  and  fall, 
Buds  are  shaken, 

And  their  shooting 
Tendrils  waken — 

Fairies  call ! 

Gaily  crickets  from  far  thickets 
Past  the  moss-grown  garden  wall 
Time  the  fairies’  footsteps  there, 

Merrily  dancing,  one  and  all ; 

And  among  the  branches,  where 
Swift  they  flare  and  flutter,  swinging* 
Laughing,  ringing,  lightly  flinging 
Joy  upon  me  with  their  singing — 

I  can  touch  them  if  I  dare ! 

Through  the  long  midsummer  night,  sweet 
With  cool  dew  on  flowers  and  grass — 
Look  how  quick 
The  bats  their  flight  beat 
Up  and  flick 
The  moon  and  pass. 

Over  mellow  hayfields  yellow, 

Starred  with  poppies  red  and  sparse, 
How  frail  fairies  chuckling  there 
Watch  some  dainty  elfin  farce, 

Or  hunt  snails,  or  from  their  lair 
Green  moths  scare,  in  gliding,  sailing, 
Downward  trailing,  upward  paling, 

Half  the  bright  sky  they  are  veiling ! 

I  can  hear  them  everywhere ! 
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THE  POET  TO  MAN. 


Jack 

Lindsay. 


Take  her !  I  would  not  risk  a  hot  encounter 
For  such  a  jade. 

Nay,  ’fore  my  jealous  eyes,  to  tent  me,  mount  her 
Here  in  the  shade. 

Hey  nonny !  Though  the  foster-earth  is  old 
Yet  still  I  sing; 

And  not  a  girl  I  pass  but  meward  bold 
A  glance  doth  fling. 

I  draw  a  goddess  from  the  sea  each  morn 
To  living  air. 

Gold  nets  of  song  I  cast,  and  drag  fresh-born 
Some  Nereid  there  .  .  . 

And  then  a  brawling  red-pinked  gallant  here 
Steals  Nell  away — 

Yet,  after  all,  if  otherwise  ’twere  queer: 

Not  thus,  I  say. 

For  every  buckled  knave  who  bends  in  duty 
To  kiss  an  ankle, 

Louts  down  to  me.  I  sang  her  into  beauty. 

How  it  would  rankle 

If  you  could  guess  .  .  you  who  thus  strip  the  poet 
Of  purse  and  she, 

Each  woman  that  you  kiss,  though  you  not  know  it, 
Is  given  by  me. 

I  am  the  pandar  to  your  loins  and  eyes ; 

And  you  should  bring 

Pennies  to  pay  me  for  the  dreams  that  rise 
Whene’er  I  sing. 

Here  mete  out  my  contempt.  O  songless  heart, 

Take  her  embrace. 

I  give  her  you,  and  any  unrecked  part 
You  find  of  grace. 
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APHRODITE. 


The  water  eddies  round  in  curling  foam, 

Like  a  white  rose ;  the  seagull  in  the  air 
Sinks  with  still  wings  upon  his  ocean  home, 
Watching,  afloat,  the  beaten  whiteness  there. 

Suddenly  rises,  scattering  round,  a  shower, 

Blinding  the  air  with  spray,  and  as  it  clears 
Through  opal  mists  blue-shimmering  buds  a  flower 
Her  face;  then  singly  each  white  limb  appears. 

The  reluctant  veils  drop  downward :  arms  come  first, 
Wringing  her  hair :  sky-tilted  through  the  mist 
Her  laughing  breasts  into  full  blossom  burst 
Each  nipple  high-exultant  as  just  kisst. 

The  amorous  mist  moves  like  a  lover’s  fingers 
Down  from  the  navel  by  soft  crescive  ways 
Of  unadventured  beauty,  and  then  lingers 

Lost  in  strange  hollows,  wandering  amaze  .... 

At  last,  like  silken  raiment,  the  foam  lies 

Heaped  at  her  feet;  and  with  her  head  thrown  back 
She  turns  her  gaze  towards  the  silver  skies 
And  rises  on  the  air’s  unpaven  track. 

When  lo !  to  guide  her  to  Olympos’  height 

Come  siren  women,  winging  from  the  south, 
They  cluster  round :  and  as  they  start  their  flight, 

I  saw  a  siren  kiss  her  on  the  mouth. 
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LOVE’S  RETINUE. 
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By  the  leafy  spring-nymphs’  cave 
Where  maidenheads  are  easier  won 
Than  elsewhere  in  the  open  sun 
(For  there  the  lucent  water-girls 
Dance  round  and  sing  until  she  crave 
Love’s  dainty  work  should  swift  be  done) 
Sextus  plays  with  Cynthia’s  curls. 

I  wonder  what  he  whispers  there 
Between  the  shy  strands  of  her  hair? 
His  words  the  spring’s  soft-winging  tone 
Lends  urgency  beyond  their  own, 

And  through  their  tender  murmur  whirls 
That  faint  sweet  note  of  dancing  girls. 

They  hold  her  hands  that  would  defend  : 
They  reassure  her  with  that  cry 
Of  drowsy  laughter  floating  by : 

They  twist  the  draperies  awry 
Baring  her  sudden  silver  thigh : 

They  help  her  girdle  to  untie : 

(A  score  of  shadowy  hands  reach  down 
With  his  to  lift  her  virgin  gown)  : 

Her  limbs  they  make  to  quiet-lie : 

They  stifle  words  that  would  deny, 

And  add  their  kisses  unto  his 
Till  she  seems  gathered  in  one  kiss 
And  guardless  grows  .  .  Thus  to  the  end 
Their  Venus-service  do  they  tend. 

Ah,  Cynthia,  could  you  only  see 

(Now  Love  has  tangled  all  your  curls), 
Lie  watching  your  sweet  ecstasy 
A  tumbled  mass  of  naked  girls. 
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ROBIN  TO  FIAMETTA 

Dark  girl  of  Danae,  now  each  to  each 
Let  us  give  silence  unto  Love  for  speech  : 

Love  needs  no  words.  Or  if  you  turn  to  speak 
Let  all  your  words  be  music;  I’ll  not  seek 
More  than  your  kisses,  when  the  song  has  died, 

The  gittern  laid  adown ;  and  by  your  side 
I  lean  across  the  cushions,  while  more  near 
You  droop  your  shoulder  .  .  or  let  me  nothing  hear 
Save  where  you  slenderly  move  about  the  place  .  .  . 

Nay !  At  the  last  when  naked  in  my  embrace 
You  sob  swift  words  of  ecstasy,  let  be. 

For  they  will  sound  in  sweeter  mystery, 

Not  known  and  strange,  as  if  your  cry  was  given 
Straight  out  of  Love’s  fiery  and  secret  heaven. 
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THE  PEEP-HOLE. 

Unmasked,  behind  the  willow-tree 

Eyes,  bold  before,  grew  shy  to  see  .  .  . 

What  happy  chance 

Of  revel  and  of  dance 

Rhymed  me  to  you  and  you  to  me? 

(Sweet  silver  girl,  with  turn  and  twist, 
Our  rondeau  twine :  first  down  the  list, 
With  cadenced  beat : 

Our  pretty  theme  repeat : 

Thus  ending,  in  my  arms  and  kisst.) 

The  willow-tree  above  our  head 
Bars  out  the  lantern-moon  of  red  .  . 

One  ray  strikes  through 
To  show,  slipped  round  a  shoe, 
Pearl-garters  on  a  grassy  bed. 


Jack 

Lindsay 
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THE  IVORY  WINE-CUP. 


Cowled  Francis  smacked  the  swinging  flagon, 
Stoppered  against  his  corded  gown, 

As  Nell  and  he  from  out  the  “Dragon” 

With  frolic  faces  staggered  down. 

“Just  turn  the  corner  to  the  right, 

I’ll  bring  ye  to  a  parlour’s  cosy 

Where  we  can  clink  a  rousing  night 
With  glasses  brimming  liquor  rosy.” 

“Nick  smash  the  glasses  all,”  he  told  her. 

“You  forwards  bend :  I’ll  drink  the  sack 

Poured  rilling  twixt  each  naked  shoulder 
Out  of  the  small  o’  your  dimpled  back.” 

“Nay,  priests  should  mind  their  harlotries 
More  soberly,  with  no  such  fancies : 

Be  drunk  or  bedded  at  their  ease, 

Not  flaring  out  with  tricksy  Nancies  .  .  ” 

But  as  this  lesson  there  she  read  him, 

Out  stepped  two  scoundrels,  roystering, 

Who  swore  that  they  would  straightway  dead  him 
’Less  girl  and  wine  o’erboard  he  sling. 

“Two’s  better’n  one,”  said  Nellie  blithely/ 

And  took  a  sailor  on  each  side, 

Poor  Francis  watched  her  sailing  lithely 
Adown  the  lane  on  this  new  tide. 

“Ye  bristly  tavern-thiefs,  go  sink ! 

Fancies  ye  cannot  thieve  or  wrack 

You’ll  never  dream  that  wine  to  drink 
Out  of  the  small  of  her  young  back !” 
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A  GODDESS  PASSES. 


Jack 

Lindsay 


‘Come  out,  come  out  and  dance  with  me.’ 

Francescan  friars,  tucking  high 
Their  draggled  robes  about  the  thigh, 

Left  wine  and  leman  at  the  shout. 

Dick  with  straws  in  his  hair,  peeped  out 
From  under  the  hawthorn-hedge,  while  Bess 
Over  her  knees  pulled  down  the  dress. 

The  reapers  ceased  the  hay  to  stook 
And  followed,  singing,  at  one  look 
‘Come  out,  come  out  and  dance  with  me/ 

Or  so  they  say :  I  only  know 
I  found  Bess  under  the  hedge-row, 

And  helped  to  pull  the  grass-seeds  there 
That  had  got  tangled  in  her  hair. 

I  pulled  them  out,  came  close,  and  then  .  . 
She  got  them  tangled  all  again. 
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BUDDING  SPRING. 

( To  Elioth  Grnner) 

Against  the  clear  intensity  of  dawn 
The  willow  stands  apart. 

Ah,  now  the  deepening  skies  have  drawn 
The  tree  into  their  heart  .  .  . 

And  in  great  lucid  petals  of  desire 
The  breaking  light  untwines 

The  curled  heavens,  save  where  ribbed  fire 
Runs  through  the  laden  vines. 

And  all  the  roads  of  earth,  its  dewy  ways 
Lead  only  to  the  sun, 

Upwards  for  ever  .  .  .  Not  in  any  days 
This  journey  shall  be  done. 
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FOOL. 
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He:  O  what  cross-witted  rebel  in  your  blood 

Pleaded  against  my  hand,  and  locked  your  knees  ? 
These  kisses  are  mine  royally  .  .  .  Then  why 
Should  the  insurgent  bid  you  urge  such  pleas, 
Such  darling  repetitions  that  deny 
My  lifting  ardour?  .  .  .  Now  I  droop  my  head 
And  falter  kisses  in  the  cadenced  hour  .  .  . 
There  is  no  music  in  the  stars,  and  dead 
The  warning  hautboys  sounding  from  each  flower 
To  herald  Venus’  spring  .  .  .  Then,  what  of 
this  ? 

You  have  foiled  her  husbandries  and  brought  to 
wrack 

The  plot  sown  cunningly,  kiss  upon  kiss  .  .  . 

Spoiler  of  spring,  give  me  my  kisses  back. 

She:  Poor  dupe  of  moonlight,  whose  full-tided  blood 
My  body  yet  should  sway,  come  you  with  plaint 
That  I  have  fenced  with  these  frail  words  I  say 
Your  questing  till  the  Cupid-hounds  are  faint? 
Now  you  have  merited  scorn  which  I  shall  pay, 
Since  though  between  my  breasts’  young  watch- 
towers  still 

Your  restless  lips  begged  free-way,  while  my 
eyes, 

Justiciars  of  mute  love,  uttered  their  will 
In  haughty  challenge,  yet  could  you  devise 
No  secret  tunneling  to  make  me  fall, 

Or,  since  all  parleys  end  but  in  disdain, 

No  shock  of  engines  clamouring  at  the  wall  .  . 

Go,  coward !  I’ll  not  bear  your  weight  again. 
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THE  CHEAT. 

What  siren  of  the  noon  has  brushed 
Hot  lips  across  your  face? 

The  terraced  skies  are  watching  hushed 
Over  this  moated  place. 

Some  magic  girl  has  tugged  your  sleeve 
Leant  from  a  lattice  there  .  .  . 

Shy  are  dreams  and  loth  to  leave 
The  taverns  of  the  air. 

Nearer  the  high-arched  lips  descend, 
Nearer  the  shadowed  eyes 

Slant  wickedly  and  brightly  bend 
Out  of  the  shallow  skies. 

One  stir :  the  rippling  heavens  spin 
With  flurried  wings  about, 

While,  down  their  crystal  veils  sucked  in, 
Blue  eyes  fade  slowly  out. 
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HOMAGE. 

Sappho ! 

This  pen  of  mine  in  vain, 

All  day,  has  striven  here  to  gain 
Some  of  that  Midas-touch  you  leave 
On  sweet  Aeolian  vowels,  to  thieve 
One  syllable  of  the  honey-gold 
Of  their  clear  ecstasy,  and  fold 
Melled  scent  of  kisses  and  of  flowers 
Strown  down  the  hyacinthine  hours, 

In  buds  of  later  springs  of  song 
And  yet  not  do  your  rapture  wrong. 

In  vain !  No  word  of  mine  may  reach 
The  bright  swift  ardour  of  your  speech, 
Dear  Lesbian  girl :  yet  me  allow 
Caught  in  an  ancient-uttered  vow 
To  cry  your  beauty  unto  men. 

Be  near  me  always,  dip  this  pen 

In  nectar  a  little,  till  I  find 

One  image  curving  in  my  mind 

Fitly  to  tell  how  once  you  drew 

The  girl’s  small  breasts  right  under  you, 

And  bent  her  head  back  while  her  hair 

Slipped  till  it  touched  her  feet,  and  there 

Stringed  her  lapsed  body  to  a  bow 

Of  tense  desire  .  .  .  Drawn  upward  so, 

Fainter  she  breathed :  arms  fell  away : 

Lips  curled  apart  .  .  . 

What  shall  I  say 

Violet-tressed  girl,  to  catch  your  songs? 
All  that  I  write  to  you  belongs ; 

Images  I  fondly  think  my  own 
Are  ghosts  into  my  spirit  blown 
Through  the  obscure  byways  of  the  air 
From  you.  O  let  but  one  song  bare 
Your  strong  young  body  here  anew, 

And  stop  my  kisses  up  with  you. 
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VENUS  AND  CHARLES  II. 

Venus  arose  from  her  bed  of  pleated  petals, 

And  lifting  her  hair  so  that  her  face  was  drenched 
With  golden  shadows,  she  looked  down  over  the  earth 
And  saw  where  Charles  walked  lonelily.  She  took 
A  chemise  woven  of  star-bloom,  a  blue  skirt 
Of  downy  stuff  pulled  from  a  feathery  sky 
When  summer  pouted  its  dove’s-breast  .  .  and  so  came 
And  stood  amid  the  lilac  where  he  walked. 

He  saw  her  stand,  burning  up  the  elm-shade ; 

Then,  malgrado  his  surprise,  with  sweeping  hat 
He  beheaded  three  proud  poppies.  Her  silver  quiet 
Swayed  brightly,  and  her  voice  astonished  the  air, 
“Curled  King  of  Rakes,  from  Paphian  lawns  I  come 
To  try  if  earth  is  yet  as  hotly  foisoned 
With  springing  love,  as  when  a  libbard’s  fell 
Slipped  from  my  body  in  Andrises*  tent.  .  .  ” 

But  ere  Charles’  wig  had  taken  her  breast’s  scent, 
My  lady  Castlemaine  thrust  through  the  laurel, 
“La,  what  perked  orange-girl,  spunged  with  lavender, 
Apes  manners,  with  the  mumpish  flopped  dis-grace 
Of  a  hawking  port  sloped  from  the  basket’s  weight : 
Through  twisting  to  base  kisses  three  chairs  off 

Pushed  into  strumpet-laxity  of  limbs - ” 

But  Venus  vanished  in  a  puff  of  silver.  .  .  . 
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I  saw  a  King  go  reeling  down  the  air, 

Through  lashing  battle:  blood  was  on  his  hair, 

And  hands  of  gusty  darkness  smote  his  face; 

The  jagged  stars,  torn  from  their  resting-place, 
Threshed  up  against  the  storm,  flaring,  and  died 
The  other  side  of  clamour.  .  .  Deep  and  wide 
A  trumpet  broke,  and  down  each  glinting  way 
Trooped  hauberked  men,  this  lonely  King  to  slay.  .  . 

He  laughed,  stood  high  .  .  . 

Rose  with  braced  shoulders  past  the  falling  sky, 
Alone  .  .  . 

Nay,  there  can  be 

No  lack  of  girls  where  but  to  kiss  the  air 
Will  draw  a  girl  from  out  her  crystal  lair, 

And  where  the  kisses  spent 
Blossom  on  ground  and  tree.  .  .  . 

How  many  flowers  of  kisses  the  last  pair 
Sowed  here  before  they  went !  .  .  . 

The  dancers  come  this  way :  the  cymbals, 

Swung  at  arm’s  length,  beat 
Like  pulses  of  the  earth,  or  copper-bells 
Clanged  on  a  giant’s  feet. 

The  eyes  must  close  for  cloudy  fear 
Of  the  bending  sky. 

O  look :  the  naked  moon  thy  partner  is ; 

Lift  up  thy  lids,  or  die. 

Then  sinking  back,  see  gauzy  fire 
Drench  in  a  veil 

The  curtseying  moon  and  loop  the  maenad-skies 
With  misty  lawn  and  pale.  .  .  . 
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The  shadows  that  this  leafage  sets 
Are  tosst  like  silken  coverlets 
Where  lovers  woo  the  silver  air 
To  sweetest  syllabling;  or  dare 
Love  for  a  further  touch  to  add 
A  lass  the  heavier  by  a  lad : 

With  curved  lips  and  cheeks  curved,  lie 
And  kiss  new  stars  into  the  sky. 

There  is  none  here  whose  sense  can  tire 
In  this  fleet  rondo  of  desire. 

The  hulking  centaurs,  arching  tails  in  pride, 
Leap  for  the  topmost  twigs, 

And  naughty  satyrs,  crunching  nuts  aside, 
Jerk  off  the  gallants’  wigs. 

Fat-paunched  Silenus  rips  a  lady’s  train, 
Where  stumbling  on  he  goes, 

And  five  fauns  pipe,  intent  as  though  in  pain, 
Each  any  tune  he  knows. 

Now  summer-burns  the  hot-mouthed  flute 
Amid  the  gathering  strings, 

Capers  in  air,  then  quavers  mute 
On  slow  gold-laden  wings. 

So  ere  the  music  whip  to  fire 
This  brooding  dalliance 
Of  lovely  silence  and  desire, 

Steal  from  the  sultry  dance. 

Come  where  the  forest-night  is  deep — 
There,  thicketed  from  sight, 

All  things  save  we  will  trailing  sweep 
Into  that  hollow  night. 

But  where  eyes  close  for  utter  love, 
Lanterned  by  ecstasy, 

The  brimming  dark  is  heavened  above — 

By  touch  our  bodies  see. 
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Up!  None  may  loiter  even  a  kissing-space, 

For  carnival  has  called.  .  .  . 

Towers  of  light 

Reared  up  against  the  dawn!  This  pillared  place, 
The  sun  its  pigmy  cresset,  to  delight 
Swings  wide  its  door.  .  .  . 

Earth  shakes,  stricken  beneath  the  beat 
Of  upward-striking  feet, 

Shakes,  and  is  then  no  more. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  MARLOWE. 

Marlowe  with  a  friend  in  a  tavern;  a  few  other 

drinkers. 

Marlowe:  Plague  rot  the  horn-eyed  crew.  Had  I  my 
way 

I’d  stage  some  lusty  things  we  may  not  think  of 
In  these  squeezed,  hangman  times.  An  apple-pip, 
Dried  three  days  in  the  sun,  keeps  more  the  gust 
Of  the  rich-ripened  fruit  than  we  the  smack 
Of  rioting  life  in  our  closed  sullen  hearts. 

I’d  clash  desires,  set  satyrs  on  to  filch 
The  rusty  trump  neath  the  corroded  Throne 
And  make  it  bray  untimely.  I  would  lead 
New  insurrections  of  the  jolly  earth 
Against  the  tyrannous  soul.  Or  jigging  draw 
A  sprightly  courtier  with  his  mere  toes  skip 
Right  up  to  the  Queen’s  postern  and  essay 
The  planting  of  his  petard  where  the  others 
Skied  nought  for  all  their  engines. 

Friend:  Babbling  fool! 

You  cast  your  treasons  where  the  world’s  pricked 
ear 

Is  stretcht  to  catch  the  echo. 

Marlowe:  Ha,  there  stinkards! 

Mark  you  my  words,  for  I  am  Moses’  son 
Prophesied  by  the  Muscovite  heretics : 

Foretold  as  coming  on  the  round-paunched  moon 
Then  hooped  and  ribbed  like  a  malmsey-cask, 

I  sitting  astride ;  and  from  a  spigot  stuck 
Drench  all  the  earth  in  wine,  till  every  one 
Drown  in  that  bounty.  Men  shall  float  face  down 
As  sign  they  died  still  drinking;  but  the  wenches, 
On  their  backs  as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  life. 
Virgins  shall — nay,  but  I  forgot;  that  time 
There  shall  be  no  more  virgins. 

Friend :  Come  away. 
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Say  that  in  heaven  there  shall  be  no  more  virgins. 

I’ll  see  to  that  myself.  .  .  . 

What,  do  you  gape? 

Friend:  Mind  him  not,  sirs;  he  knows  not — 

Marlowe:  How  to  be 

The  thing  he  is  not,  but  must  blurt  out  all. 

Also,  he  knows  not  where  the  Hesperides  are : 

Or  why  the  Apostles  wrote  such  bastard  Greek : 

Or  what  alembic  can  distill  a  kiss — 

Nay,  there’s  untruth  at  last.  I  know  a  way, 

Since  though  into  the  morning  come  the  gods 
No  more  to  range  the  copses  and  the  orchards 
For  some  tall  dairy-girl  who  has  pinned  her  dress 
To  flutter  invitations  from  the  thigh 
(The  pandar-wind  lifting  to  show  the  ware 
Thus  set  out  for  approval,  craftily), 

Who  feels,  as  down  she  bends,  the  full  young 
breasts 

Mutiny  against  the  laces — though  our  Kates 
No  longer  traffic  with  heaven  in  their  bodies, 

But  strike  earth-bargains  simply — heed  not 
priests 

Who’d  cowl  fancy.  They  lie,  and  I  can  prove  it, 

Since  I’ll  sell  any  man  of  you  a  goddess 
For  a  full  butt  of  canary — to  be  his, 

All  neatly  parcelled  in  a  net  of  words 
Knotted  with  teasing  rhymes  that,  fingered,  loose 
Unawares  the  prisoned  limbs  and  essenced  there 
Yon  paramour  your  dream.  She  will  not  grey, 

But  mate  your  moods  with  musical  desire, 

Till  the  shogged  world  goes  by,  then  catch  your 
hair 

And  hale  you  to  Olympus. 

Now  who  denies 

I’m  Antichrist,  since  in  this  alchemy, 

The  slut  transmuting  to  such  Venus-gold, 
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I  am  a  better  journeyman  than  God. 

He  makes  girls  virtuous :  I  make  them  lovely, 
Undoing  all  his  toil  .  .  .  Which  cause  do  you 
choose? 


( Enter  Julia.) 

Come,  Julia,  and  tell  these  blinking  sots 
How  many  songs  it  took  before  your  mouth 
Made  pouted  kisses  with  the  prideful  air 
As  now  it  does :  how  many  linked  rhymes 
To  girdle  your  wide  hips  with  lazy  grace 
And  plump  your  straight  white  thighs. 

Julia :  Nay,  mine’s  the  praise. 

You’d  mend  your  broken  verses  with  my  looks, 
Their  chinks  stuff  with  my  ribands :  if  they  limp, 
Point  how  I  queenly  move.  O  you  sly  poets 
That  woo  by  proxy  for  your  riggish  verse, 

And  kiss  with  more  than  lips ! 

Marlowe:  Ah,  subtle  girl, 

We  kiss  with  songs ;  and  songs  have  lips. 

( aside  together)  By  God, 

I  am  drunk  no  longer;  you  have  counter-charmed 
My  mind  to  soberness.  Then  mad  me  again, 
This  time  with  kisses. 

Julia:  Nay,  I  must  go  back; 

My  mother  needs  me. 

Marlowe:  But  I  need  you  more. 

Julia:  Nay,  let  me,  Kit ! 

Marlowe:  Ah,  that  fierce  poise  of  head, 

That  slight  curl  at  the  corner  of  the  lips, 

Means  you  are  wondering  whether,  if  you  bite, 
I’ll  loose  you;  but  I  will  not. 

Julia:  Let  me  go. 

Proud  coystril,  who  have  eaten  from  my  hand 
On  scrimped  nights,  or  stood  beside  the  bin, 
Scrabbling  for  crusts;  but  flown  with  a  few  pence 
You  play  the  common  trick. 
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Marlowe:  Julia,  you  know 

I  have  no  tongue  of  blame ;  but  gladly  enough 
When  my  songs  wooed  unto  that  clinking  beat 
No  lutanist  of  love  that  mutely  strokes 
With  playful  finger-tips  Dan  Cupid’s  viol 
For  his  most  tender  madrigals,  pleased  more.  . 
You  shut  your  eyes  and  opened  out  your  palm 
And  left  the  rest  to  me. 

Julia :  And  so  you  now 

Would  taunt  me  with  what  I  gave  you? 

Marlowe:  Never,  sweet. 

Only  for  what  you  deny  .  .  .  Come  drink, 
drink,  drink. 

Ah,  how  it  fills  me  through ! 

Nay,  now  no  more. 

This  lustring  with  the  ramping  flowers  shall  be 
Field  of  the  Cloth-of-Gold,  where  we  may  meet 
More  secretly,  more  gorgeously,  than  kings. 

O,  I’ve  a  brood  of  devils  hatched  last  night 
Are  yours  for  one  caress.  They’ll  play  strange 
games, 

Stabbing  and  loving,  loving  all  the  while, 

Ere  the  fifth  act  troops  them  to  abrupt  death, 
Tolled  by  the  clapper-bell  of  the  rowdy  pit. 

And  she  that  draws  ten  daggers  at  her  word 
Shall  match  you  from  her  small  white-stockinged 
ankle 

To  the  same  yellow  love-lock. 

( Archer  at  the  door.) 

Archer:  Julia,  hey! 

Marlowe:  So  here’s  the  mother  you  are  truant  from! 
Go  to  her  stubbled  kisses.  Go,  I  tell  you  .  .  . 
Nay,  now  at  second  thought  I’ll  take  you  back. 

He  has  an  ugly  face ;  I  have  pity  on  you.  .  .  . 
Go,  sirrah,  you’re  dismissed. 
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Archer:  Who  is  this  fellow? 

Have  you  then  bought  sole  seignory  of  wenches, 
Each  in  your  vassaldom  to  do  as  bid : 

“Go,  lie  with  him  an  hour.”  “Give  him  your 
mouth,” 

Or  “Bar  the  door  for  him.” 

Marlowe:  Yea,  that  is  I. 

Archer:  Well,  Julia’s  enfranchised.  Give  her  me. 
Marlowe:  Take  her;  there’s  only  I  to  block  the  way. 
Archer:  That  I  will,  scroyle ! 

{They  fight.  Marlozve's  dagger  is  twisted  into  his 

own  eye.) 

Marlowe :  Made  dung  for  a  mere  whore.  .  .  .  Ah, 
Helen,  Helen, 

Forgive  me.  .  .  .  Your  curved  breasts  .  .  . 
break  .  .  .  into  flower.  {Dies 

Julia:  Come,  Francis,  I  can’t  bear  to  see  his  hands 
Fumble  towards  his  face. 

Archer:  Here,  kiss  me,  Julia.  {Exeunt 

One  of  the  croivd :  He  said  how  he  was  Antichrist,  he 
did, 

And  talked  of  bubbling  moons,  or  summat  like 
it.  .  .  . 

{Confused  murmur  of  talk.) 
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YOUTH 

(From  the  Chinese). 

The  careless  gallants  of  Ooling 
Ride  forth  caparisoned  at  Spring, 

With  silver  saddles,  horses  white, 

And  dainty  garments  fluttering. 

Soon  in  the  golden  market  places, 

They  crush  the  flowers  with  heedless  paces, 
And  pledge  in  ardent  wine  the  eyes 
Of  Tartar  girls  with  merry  faces. 
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